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For the Companion. 


AN AERIAL ELECTION. 


An actual election of rulers among the animals 


has not often been witnessed by men. Fable has, 
however, busied itself with surmises, now proven 
to have strongly approximated the truth. 

From long before Asop’s time, some kind of 
civil government was presumed to exist among 
animals of certain species. To the ancient races 
of men strength of body carried with it power 
over others, and so indicated capacity to govern. 
This, after the patriarchal period, became the germ 
of the monarchical form of empire. From the 
surmise that government among the animals 
existed, to the assumption that its form was 
monarchical, was, to our king-ruled fathers, a 
most natural step. 

Observation in our day has taken the place of 
surmise, however; and we may consider it an 
open question whether a real monarchy actually 
exists below man in the scale of creation. Never- 
theless, that many species of animals are 
controlled and directed by an individual whose 
authority is recognized, is a matter of common 
observation. : 

Ants and bees furnish familiar examples. The 
beaver seems to work under an organization. 
Migratory birds rise at a signal from their ranks 
with precision, and, in an unchanging order, 
move onward through space. 

The government of species of ants seems to be 
a military despotism; that of the bees has been 
called a monarchy, and would seem to be no less 
despotic. 

How that most intelligent ruler, the leader of 
the ‘Driver Ants,’’ attained to the supreme 
command we have not yet learned. But observa- 
tion of the bees has been more fortunate, and it 
is now known that their so-called queen is a 
selection made by the ‘“‘common people’’ of the 
hive, others being calmly rejected. And, 
moreover, she seems to be a victim of govern- 
ment, rather than an executive. That the bee- 
hive is a true democracy is more than a surmise. 

And now we have ocular demonstration of an 
“election,” annually or oftener, among the birds 
called cranes that periodically visit the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico. For several years the 
election has been observed to take place,.and the 
successful candidate been seen to take his place 
at the head of the column when the migratory 
flight was begun. 

The “‘primary”’ tactics and political self-seeking 
evidenced by the candidate cranes is very much 
like that shown in a like campaign for civil 
preferment in human republics. Unlike the 
schemes of our politicians, however, secrecy is 
impossible in the progress of the candidacy of 
ambitious cranes. 

There can be no “dark horse’’ candidate. 
Convention, primaries, and election are carried 
on emphatically ‘“‘open and above board,’ as the 
entire campaign from commencement to finish is 
carried on in the open sky. 

It cannot be ascertained how long the ruler 
elected retains his office, whether until the next 
annual flight from the north shore of the Gulf, or 
only until the return flight is made. But his 
government does pertain over his particular tribe, 
whether on the land or in the air. 

This is evidenced by their habits when resting, 
» when alarmed, and notably by the fact that from 
one easily recognized individual comes the signal 
for the short shore-flights from feeding ground to 
feeding ground, as well as the rise into higher air 
for the long migratory flight. It is at this time 
that the election takes place—a most interesting 
process to watch from your secret hiding-place 
among the canes and reeds on the shore. 

At a preconcerted signal, given by the retiring 
ruler, the whole tribe or family rises in the air. 
Here, for some moments, they fly in independent 
circles, around and around. 

Soon, however, one bird will sweep towards 
another, a candidate, a little in the lead. That 
one may or may not fall in behind the candidate, 
but the election has begun, and now rapidly the 
candidates appear. 

As soon as one succeeds in securing a follower, 
others join in his column. While several are 
thus followed by four or five each, the remainder 
of the flock calmly wheel onward, on independent 
curves, watching the flight and the tactics of those 
seeking honors, noting defects, and for all you 
can know to the contrary, discussing the 
advantages and disadvantages of the rivals. 

Those in the ranks of the various candidates 
also retain a large measure of independence. 
They, too, are watchful. They seem quick to 
recognize defects in the conduct of the chief they 
have chosen to follow temporarily; and equally 
80 to note the advantages of others. 

A candidate has been seen followed by six or 
seven others for many minutes, circling about, 
changing the course, rising, falling, dropping 
swiftly on a line approximating the Newtonian 
cycloid, and recovering with one grand sweep his 








former level, dunty followed throughout by 
those attached to him. But suddenly one breaks 
away and joins another bird, some peculiarity of 
whose flight has attracted his favorable notice. 
Hs is followed by another, and yet another, from 
the ranks he has deserted, until the poor 
candidate, who but now seemed so near success, is 
left to wheel on alone, or to attach himself to 
some other bird, and thus form a new party. 

So the election proceeds. It sometimes lasts 
for hours; and, in that entire time, it would be 
impossible, from where you watch below, to 
foretell which of the rivals will be successful. It 
is very clear, however, that the final decision will 
be the result of merit, and merit alone. 

At last, one by one, the whilom leaders are left 
for the one most favored by the majority. Fora 
few moments he swings on with his following. 
His rivals keep aloof and independent, evidently 
hoping that some fickle-minded cranes will break 
the ranks, and, by joining one of them, continue 
the strife. 

But finally they succumb to the inevitable, and 
duly take their place, one after the other, in the 
column following the elected chief. The Aérial 
Election is over. 

Immediately the column, with its selected 
governor at its head, rises majestically on ever- 
widening circles, swiftly, higher and higher, until 
that which the judgment of the leader selects as 
the plane of the long flight is reached. 

In perfect order, no change being made in the 
column, the cranes disappear, and are seen no 
more until their return the next year. 

J. CLEVELAND HALL. 
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DIAMOND-WASHING. 


Until the finding of diamonds in South Africa, 
all these gems were obtained from the sands of 
rivers by washing. This work was done in 
Brazil and in the East by what we should call 
unskilled labor, and yet the operation required a 
careful training of eye and hand. An idea of 
this primitive industry, as it is carried on in 
Borneo, may be gathered from the account of Mr. 
Collingwood : 


In a bend of the river we came upon a gang of 
the diamond-washers at work, and stopped to 
observe their mode of procedure. Diamonds 
have long been known to exist in the river-bed, 
and the search for them has been carried on for a 
long period. For the most part they are of small 
size, but of a brilliant water, although large ones 
have been occasionally met with. 

In the sand and gravel of the river-bed, at 
depths averaging from six to eighteen feet below 
the surface, and in strata sometimes several feet 
thick, the diamonds are sought for with varying 
success by a large number of Malays, who sink 
shafts at a distance of twenty feet apart in the 
shallow parts of the river. 

They construct huge pyramidal frames of large 
and strong bamboos, about three yards square at 
the base, and by means of heavy stones they sink 
these upon their claims, so that they may not be 
carried away by the stream. 

Their most important stock in trade consists of 
large round bowls of wood, extremely shallow 
and ingeniously cut, as if with a turning-lathe, 
deepest in the centre, and shelving all round to 
the rim. 

Standing in the water, and filling the bowl with 
gravel, etc., from the river-bed, they hold the 
bowl just skimming the surface, and give the 
contents a rotary motion, cautiously and skilfully 
allowing the muddy and lighter sandy particles 
to flow over with the water, until nothing is left 
at the bottom of the dish but the larger and 
heavier sandy and gravelly substances, which are 
then carefully examined for the coveted diamonds. 

This work can be carried on only at certain 
periods of the year, namely, during the dry 
season, for during the rains the river so swells as 





to render it utterly impossible to make any 
attempts. 
—_——<~ee——____ 
DISCRIMINATING. 


She was a young school teacher, and it had 
been customary in the “deestricts’’ for the 
teacher to board at the little country tavern. 
There she made the acquaintance of the only 
other ‘“‘regular boarder,”’ a man who kept the 
village store, and acted as postmaster and justice 
of the peace. At first he smoked in the little 
parlor where she sat at work, and then, to her 
great delight, he ceased doing so, and, instead, 
sat soberly reading. 


One evening the landlady came in while the 
two sat in silence, pursuing their respective 
occupations, and exclaimed at once: 

“Why, Mr. Sims, you aint got your pipe 
lighted 1”" 

‘““No,”’ said Mr. Sims, solemnly, ‘‘I don’t smoke 
no more in here.”’ 

“Give it up? 

‘‘Here | have. I smoke some in the street.” 

‘“‘Why, what made you give it up, Mr. Sims? 
You always was such a smoker!”’ 

Mr. Sims looked at her in scornful reproach 
that she could ask such a question. 

“It’s because I know what’s fittin’ for lady 
company !”’’ he said, and then, with an easy air 
of triumph over social customs, he took out a 
piece of tobacco, and deposited a large section of 
it in his mouth. 


a> 
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UNREASONABLE. 
A wise woman says that well-meaning parents 
often discourage their children by expecting too 
much from them. 





Mamma—Have you washed your face, Johnny ? 

Johnny—Yes'm. 

Mamma—aAnd your hands? 

Johnny—Yes’m. 

Mamma—aAnd your neck ? 

Johnny—Aw! see here, ma, I aint a angel.— 
Harper’s Bazar. 





Ozonos kills every foul smell instantly. : 
Odorless, non-poisonous. Ask your druggist for it.[ Adv. 








ELECTRIC MOTOR & BATTERY sent for$ 
Instructive, Entertaining, and Warranted. 
Send stamp for circular. Boston Motor Co., Boston. 


Comfort «« Speed: 


are afforded travellers toCalifornia via the Chicago 





and North-Western, Union Pacific, an 
Southern Pacific Railways. 


. . . 
Sleeping and Dining Cars 
on fast trains to San Francisco without change, 
leaving Chicago on arrival of trains from the East. 


Information about tickets or excursions on application, 
J.E. Brittain, N. E. Pass. Agt., C.& N.W.R’y; 
5 State St., Boston, Mass., or any Ticket Agt. 


Furs! Furs! 


A large assortment of all the different 
varieties of Furs in 


Capes, Muffs, Boas 


and Seal Garments. 
Seal a Specialty. Send for price-list. 





JOS. A. JACKSON, 
412 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


irs GROVER’S 
LADIES 





SOFT 
SHOES TENDER 
FEET 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 
SOLD BY 
GEO. W. KIES & CO., Norwich, Conn. 
GREENOUGH & HAZELTINE, Concord, N. H. 
EZRA A. DAY, Worcester, Mass. 
GOWDY & REMINGTON SHOE Co., 
_ Springfield, Mass. 


GOFF'S BRAID 


is too well known to need praising; 































our the best possible proof of its popular- 

ity is thatour works can turn out 

Fifteen Million Six Hun- 

2 dred Thousand rolls per year. 
TWO OFFERS. 

Offers! To Dressmakers. Send your 


name and address to D. Goff & Sons, 
Pawtucket, R. I, for their sam- 
ple card of new Fall coiors. It 
wiil be mailed free of charge. 


To any one, not finding 
Goff’s Braid (note the clasp and 
the spool) in desired shade, send 
7 the name of the house that could 
not supply you and four 2-cent 
stamps, and we will send sam- 
ple roll of any color wanted. 


Dr. Swett’s 
VEGETABLE GOMPOUND, 


Made from Hoarhound, Slippery Elm Bark, 
Plax Seed, ee hwort, Licorice 
‘oot, 


Put up in large ngpttes, ss cents. 

one ‘i. of syru, . 25 ce 
the ‘ jouschola” says of this preparation: 

7. few “hones of a tablespoonful at a time will alleviate 
the most distressing cough, —— and Fy — 
tion, and if continued, ay, 
sumption, breaks = entirely the Whooping Cough, and 
no better remed be found for Croup, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, -~ al affections of the a and Throat.” 


Prepared and Put Up 


THE N. E. BOTANIC DEPOT, 


245 Washington Street. 


GEO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 





Material to make 








Are You a Dyspeptic? 


Do you suffer from any form of 


INDICESTION? 


[eptonix: 


(DIGESTIVE TABLETS) 


Are a Perfect Cure. 

You will see the excellent effect after taking one 
tablet. Do not expect to cure dyspepsia with an article 
warranted tocure every ill that flesh is heir to. It can- 
not be done. Peptonix will relieve and cure dyspepsia 
and indigestion, and that is all we claim for them. 
The thousands of boxes selling daily attest to their 
great» popularity. 

SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
THE ALLSTON CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Flags! Banners ! 
CAMPAICN! 


Cc. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
Oak Hall, Boston. 














BUNTING FLAGS, 
Lettered, 44 stars, 20x30, $33.00. 
Send for FLAG CATALOGUE and 
CAMPAIGN CATALOGUE of uni- 
forms, guns, swords, badges, canes, 
hats, torches. The trade supplied. 


FLAGS FOR SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 




















Savena. 


A Useful PRESENT in Every Package. 
ALSO 


100 PREMIUMS 


To select from. Send for 
circular giving full descrip- 
tion of Premiums. 


H. R. STEVENS, 
464 Broadway, 
Boston, Mass, 





THE BEST 
WASHING POWDER 


PREMIUM NO. 78. 
NEw BEDFORD, Mass. 





I received my Premium No. 78. V And much pleased. 
Accept my thanks for same. You will please send me 
Premium No. 71. Mother has used SAVENA a long 
time, and says there is no washing compound equal to 
it. I hope that every one will hear of SAVENA and 
use it, for it is the best. MARY R. TOPHAM. 


CAUTION. 
Always ask your grocer for a goshege of SAVENA 
that has the Dog on outside of packag 
Sold by all Grocers. 





Ask your Grocer for 


AYER’S 


Hygienic 


COFFEE. 


It is a Health drink, the preasretie of which is the 
result of many years’ study of Diet Reform in all its 
branches. 

Others like it; so will you if you give it a fair trial 
and follow directions. 


Send for Circular. 


Prepared by 
M. S. AYER, 191 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Fine Carpets. 


The finest line of specialties in 


Axminsters, Wiltons 
and Brussels Carpets 


Ever offered by us. 


THESE ARE ALL OUR OWN PATTERNS. 


with a full line of the famous 


London Furnisher, 


William Morris’ Patterns 
in CARPETS and 


Hammersmith Rugs. 





We feel that our Fall Stock will bear 
the closest inspection. 


Joel Goldthwait 


& CO., 
163 to 169 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


BEST &CO 








Baby Slips 
For $1.00. 


Made of fine Nainsook—Gretclien 


waist with hemstitched tucks «id 
feather stitching between. Skirt has 
deep hemstitched hem. Neck and 
sleeves trimmed to correspond. 

Offered as an example of the extraordinary low |!" tas 


we are enabled to make for Children’s clothing « 
best grade which is our exclusive specialty. >« 
mail postage paid 8 cents extra, can be returned 
money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Our Catalogue of Babies’ wear, and full descrip/01'8 
) the latest styles for Boys’ and Girls’ of all «ge 
urnished upon application. 


60-62 West 23d St. N. Y. 
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For the Companion. 


ON THE LONE MOUNTAIN ROUTE. 


In Stx CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER V. 
“Conscience makes Cowards.”’ 


Wet with dew and shivering from her long 
exposure to the mountain night, Delia reached 
her grandmother’s cabin at dawn. On the 
following morning, while Joe slept the sound 
sleep of innocence in jail, his sister lay racked by 
physica! sufferings that Granny Duffy’s simples 
could not relieve. Rheumatism, the 
common enemy of the mountaineers, had 
seized the brave girl. 

Fora week Delia was unable to leave the 
cabin. When the day of Joe’s trial arrived 
she was still incapable of walking with 
ease. The distance to Sneedville, the 
county-seat, was six miles, and it looked 
as if Joe might not have the benefit of his 
sister’s appearance before the jury. 

Delia had sent regularly messages of 
good cheer to the poor fellow. These were 
for the most part entrusted to Pete Penny- 
baker, whose old gray mare passed every 
day, bearing her owner ‘to court.’” 

Court in those districts affords a series 
of free entertainments which no moun- 
taineer willingly misses. Pete had kept 
Delia informed as to Joe’s prospects. 

“Mighty scant; mighty scant!’’ he told 
her. ‘Though Joe have got a good lawyer, 
Lawyer Tyler. They say as the jailer 
have took mightily to Joe, ’count o’ his 
givin’ hisself up, an’ have told the ’torney 
giner’! how the boy tried to kill his dog 
an’ couldn’t, bein’ too tender-hearted, an’ 
sech. But Lor, Mr. Rich’son aint keerin’ 
for that. All he keers for air to hang 
folks; an’ I lay he’ll do his duty by Joe.” 

“Air you-uns goin’ to town to-morrer ?”’ 
asked Delia. 

“In course, child. - I’m watchin’ that 
rope tight’nin’ round Joe Hickey’s neck, J 
am.” 

She glanced up at him with swift anger, 
and in an instant the blacksmith remem- 
bered what he was saying. He broke into 
a coarse laugh. 

“I ware jokin’ of you, child. I aint got 
nothin’ ’ginst yer brother. You come over 
to-morrer evenin’ an’ I’ll give you all the 
news "bout poor Joe. You be sure to come, 

Dely, for 1 aint comin’ back this way. I’ve 
got to go by the Holler on business.’ 

Delia’s confidence in the blacksmith had 
long been ebbing. That coarse laugh and 
heartless jeer made her question if he had 
ever been a friend to her brother. She 
doubted if he had delivered her harmless 
messages. 

That night she lay long awake, watching 
the stars through the cabin window, 
fancying poor Joe uncomforted by her 
words of good cheer, and wondering if he 
could see the shining stars from his cell in the 
county jail. 

By morning her longing to see Pete had become 
overpowering. She rose early and limped over 
to Pete’s, to beg that he would take her with him 
to court. 

The blacksmith was in the act of starting when 
Delia, laying hold of his bridle, asked to be 
allowed to ride behind him to Sneedville, as she 
particularly wanted to see Joe’s lawyer. 

Pennybaker’s dark face changed to livid, but 
whether with fear or wrath Delia could not tell. 
He lifted his keen switch as if he would have 
struck at the girl’s face, lifted so pleadingly to 
his own. 

“No, you can’t go to town,” he shouted. 
“You're a born fool to think of it. What have 
you got to tell Lawyer Tyler, anyhow? You'd 
oe your tongue afore you get your brother 
rs yY more trouble, J tell you. Let go my 

idle; do you hear ?” 
Rg a did not leave his for an instant; 
wor Cosed tighter on his _bridle-reins; 
out speaking she gazed at him, he thought, as 


if Striving to search his very soul. The coward 
trembled. 


“ 

ae ee he said, affecting merriment, 
deal heal aggervatin’ to a man as aint used to 
Pe ‘in with women-folks. Git away, child! I 
int aimin’ to fault you-uns, but I aint got no 








| great sight o° patience. You can’t go, honey, | her surmises from confirmation. She controlled 


| 





nohow ; for the mare don’t tote double.” 

That settled it. She let go her hold upon the 
bridle, and stood with hands clasped hopelessly, 
watching him ride away through the early 
morning mist. She was so helpless! Yet what 
good would her going do? What did she know 
that would benefit the prisoner ? 

She turned again with heavy heart toward the 
cabin under the Ridge, when Ike, the half-witted 
boy, came down the path from the house. Delia 
waited for him, and told him that some one was 
at the shop waiting to get a shoe for his horse. 

‘Let "im wait,”’ said Ike. 


Delia's 


’ 


“T aint hinderin’ of him,” said the girl. She 
would have passed on, but Ike squared himself in 
the path and began to talk. 

“Say, Dely;”’ he said, confidentially, ‘there 
wa'n’t no money, after all, ware there ?”’ 

‘““Where ?”’ 

‘‘Where ?”’ said Ike. ‘In the mail-bag.” 

Instantly a strong comprehension of the truth 
flashed upon the girl’s mind. She was almost 
afraid to speak, lest she should frighten the boy 
into silence. 

“There wa’n’t much, I reckon.’’ The words 
were quiet, the tone natural; but she could feel 
her heart beat. ‘‘Did you aim to find much ?”’ 

‘*He lowed to,” said Ike. ‘J never keered for 
Texas, nohow.”’ 

Deftly her mind was putting together the bits 
of evidence. Why had Ike stolen the oblong 
bullets that Joe had molded for his own old rifle ? 
Why had the blacksmith been so scared and 
angry when she came upon him while he was 
cleaning his gun? Why had he paled when she 
asked to be taken to the lawyer? The contem- 
plated trip to Texas, Ike’s midnight ride across 
the mountain, now had a distinct meaning to her. 

It was Ike who was the murderer! Pete 
Pennybaker had made the irresponsible idiot the 
chief culprit! Delia could only restrain her 
desire to scream her knowledge in the boy’s ears 
by remembering that such a course would bar 








herself. 

“Ike,” she said, ‘‘now wa’n’t you a fool to 
hope to find money enough to git to Texas on, in 
a little county mail-bag ?” 

‘«’T ware Mobry’s money,” said Ike; ‘‘Mobry’s 
money he ware sendin’ off for goods. Five 
hundred dollars! Joe told we-uns about it while 
he ware moldin’ them ugly-lookin’ bullets at 
we-uns’ shop. But ’twa'n't there. Mobry didn’t 
send it that day as he aimed, I reckin. Least- 
ways there weren't nothin’, nothin’ at all in the 
| bag that Bill was clutchin’ so tight. Afore 

we-uns could search round him t’others was 





Dismay. 


comin’, an’ so J sneaked it off a back trail to ole 
Sally, the mare, an’ he went on to jine the 
inquest.”’ 

Quietly and adroitly she drew the story out of 
him. He had gone the night before and hidden 
himself, with the blacksmith’s help, at a point 


near where Joe would, in all probability, meet the | 


carrier. Ike had afterward taken the little 
obscure trail, the same Joe had travelled by 
Delia’s direction, back to the county-seat, and 
thence to his father’s cabin on the Ridge. 

Delia drew it all carefully from him, and then 
as carefully cautioned him not to tell his father 
he had told. She was about to leave him, when 
the idiot again barred the way. 


“You won't tell, will you, Dely ?” he asked, | 


piteously. ‘You won’t tell him I told you ?”’ 


‘“‘Not I,”’ said Delia; ‘an’ he’ll whip you awful | 


if he finds out you have told, Ike.” 

“T knows it,"’ whimpered Ike; “I knows it.” 

He had never, in all his benighted existence, 
before disobeyed a command of his terrible 
parent. The father knew this. He did not 
depend upon Ike’s wit to keep the murder a 
secret, but upon his terror of him, his father. 

To get word to Lawyer Tyler—that was the 
thought uppermost in Delia’s mind when she 
turned away toward her grandmother’s cabin. 
To walk to him herself was impossible; she could 
not have walked the half-mile to Pennybaker’s 


without the aid of her grandmother's cane. And 
there was no one to send; no one believed in 
Joe’s innocence except Jerry Tate, and he lived 
miles away on the mountains. 

Dismayed by fear that her brother would be 
declared guilty before she could reveal her terrible 
secret to the court, she sat by the roadside and 
burst into tears. She did not hear the sound of 
approaching hoofs, and started with alarm when 
some one called her name: 

‘*What’s the matter, Dely ?”’ 

It was the Widow Biles’s boys. They had 
stopped at the shop for a horseshoe, and had 
overtaken her upon the road. 

‘‘Where air you-uns goin’ to, Jeems?’’ 
A hope to get the horse the children were 
riding had arisen in her heart. 

‘Goin’ to town,” said the boy, ‘‘an’ to 
Tate’s mill.” 

“Jeems,”’ said Delia, “I'll give you that 
there white pig if you-uns’ll let me have 
the horse to-day; an’ I'll fetch your turn 
to the mill for you, too.”’ 

The boy shook his head. 
#0 to town his own se’f.” 

A “dominicker rooster,” a squirrel, and 
finally a Noah’s ark, the one souvenir of 
her childhood, were added to her bid. 

It was useless. ‘The boy would not be 
bought, and three persons and a bag of corn 
could not all ride one horse at one time. 

Would he carry a letter to Mr. Tate, if 
she gave him the pig? 

“Gimme the dominick an’ 
The widow’s son was a trader. 

Yes, she would have given all her little 
store of worldly possessions—her life itself, 
if necessary—to get a message to her 
brother’s friend. The boys agreed to wait 
while she mounted the and rode 
home to write the letter. 

As she felt herself safe upon the animal's 
back, and turned his head toward the 
cabin, how glad, how inexpressibly thank- 
ful, she was for the precious art of writing 
letters, which but a few days before she 
had almost believed to be a curse! 

It was only a crumpled, half-printed, 
half-written little letter, but honest old 
Jerry Tate would understand. Delia felt 
safe when she had tucked the letter into 
Jim Biles’s hat. 

‘“‘You-uns must fetch it to Mr. Tate his 
own se’f,”’ she said. ‘Nobody else air to 
tetch it, or else you'll never get the pig an’ 
other truck.”’ 

She was almost jubilant as the horse 
trotted off toward Sneedville. Yet when 
evening came on she began to fear what 
Penny baker might do if Ike should confess 
that he had told her! She trembled to 
think of being alone on the lonely Ridge 
with nobody in call but the Penny bakers. 

She dreaded to go after “the news’’ he 
had promised, yet she was afraid not to go 

her absence should excite the man's 
suspicion. She had never played the 
hypocrite in her life, and if the guilty 
blacksmith were to say a word against Joe, she 
felt that it would be almost impossible to refrain 
from branding him as a murderer then and there. 

But to stay away was not to be thought of. 
If he suspected her, how long would he leave her 
in safety? And if she were murdered, who 
would save Joe's neck ? 

Penny baker was sitting on the door-step as she 
came up, leaning heavily upon her cane, weary 
and still agonized with rheumatism. 

‘‘Waal, Dely,’’ said the blacksmith, ‘‘there aint 
much new. The evidence aint all in yit, but sech 
as be in don’t arger much good for Joe. The 
Tates air about the only supporters Joe’s got. 
An’ Jerry's evidence so fur done more to hurt 
nor it done to help him. Jerry’s to be witness 
| again to-morrer ; the ’torney gineral aint finished 
with Jerry yit. 
| “Jerry ‘lows, outside court, as a man mean 
}enough to shoot another in the back ware not 
| such a fool as to leave his tracks unkivered, like 
| Joe done. Joe’s very blab an’ brag ware in his 
| favor, Jerry ‘lowed. 
| ‘But the jedge wouldn't hear none of his 
theorizin’—said it wasn’t evidence. Told him to 
| tell what he knew, and shet up about what it 

meant. Said the jury would do the interpretin’. 
“Jim Tate had some impe:int testimony, 
some-un ‘lowed, as would come up to-morrer —”’ 
“Thank God!’’ The involuntary exclamation 


He wanted ‘to 


” 


ark, too? 


horse 


lest 








burst from her lips, for she ndescued that Jim | 
Tate had comprehended her letter. 

Pete watched her slow, crippled gait as she | 
disappeared in the woods. He thought of her} 
queer exclamation, and felt the point of his dirk. 
Ile had carried it constantly of late. 

“I’m a good mind to!”’ he muttered. 

Long after she had gone he still sat thinking. 

“I ought to ’a’ done it,”’ he said. ‘Dead men 
an’ dead women tell no tales, an’ the time an’ 
place ware favor’ble, an’ the river handy. But 
sher! what do she know ?”’ 

Still, he could not sleep after going to bed. 
Once he did doze, and dreamed that something 
heavy lay upon his breast, suffocating him. 

When, in his dream, he felt for it, he found it 
to be a bag of gold; but when he tried to lift it 
off, he could not move it. Something held it fast. 
He called to Joe Hickey to help him, but Joe was | 
dead and buried, and the gold was crushing him. 

Again in his dream he tried to lift it, and his | 
hand touched something cold and clammy; a| 
dead man’s hand pressing the phantom bag of | 
gold down upon his chest. 

Pete Pennybaker awoke with a shriek, got up, | 


dressed himself, and sat in the open cabin door. | was a girl of thirteen years, very pretty in spite | 


After a while the man rose and 
walked off inthe moonlight. Across 
the Ridge he went, toward the cabin 
in its shadow. In his right hand he 
carried the dirk, and in his sin-bur- 
dened heart he meditated another 
murder—a crime that ‘*was neces- 
sary,”’ he told himself. ‘Evil begets 
evil,’ and one crime requires fifty 
to conceal it. 

Penny baker approached the cabin 
stealthily. Not that stealth was 
necessary, for it was occupied by 
two helpless women only. He stood 
a moment beside the little window, 
whose shutterless pane seemed to 
stare at him in the moonlight. 

His guilty imagination conjured 
up all kinds of reminders of Bill 
Nichols’s murder. The gleaming 
window-pane seemed a shallow pool 
of water, into which he heard the 
plunge of a slayer flying from dis- 
covery. Then it seemed to be a 
glazed eye peering at him from an 
ivy jungle. He saw once more the 
staring, dead eyes that had looked 
up into his from the jungle upon the 
bank of the Clinch. 

A dead man’s eyes! A shadow 
drifted across the moonlight as a 
cloud sailed between him and the 
moon. He thought some one was 
coming toward him, and turned 
quickly to see—nothing. 

“A spirit! It air Bill’s spirit!” 
he whispered. With one bound he 
cleared the low fence, and went 
hurrying home without so much as 
a glance behind him. 

Away! away! from that awful 
Something that would henceforth 
dog his steps forever, heard cease- 


lessly by the quickened inward ear of conscience.|of her poor lame back and the languor of | though it was certainly more healthy ; 


Within the cabin under the shadow of the 
Ridge, with their faces pressed against the 
window-pane watching his flight, stood Delia | 
and her grandmother. Delia's hands were fast 
clasped about an old rifle which Granny Duffy 
kept as a memento of her long-dead husband. 
Suspecting that Pete Pennybaker would steal to 
the cabin, the two women prepared to sell their 
lives dearly. “Give it to him, Dely,” said 
granny, “if he comes prowlin’ back around here 
again! Let him know that we-uns is peaceable, 
but we aint no cowards !”’ 

This is a creed not uncommon among the rude 
mountaineers. 


WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


DULCIE. 


Hannah Ledge put the last flatiron back in the 
recess under the stairs, and went out to the 
kitchen door-step, fanning herself languidly with 
her apron. 

It was a heavy, sultry day—the first of July. 
Blake’s Ridge had a reputation for cool and 
bracing summer weather which this season was 
certainly not bearing out, for June had been 
steadily close and murky, and now July promised, 
Hannah thought, to be unendurabie. And 
summer was the only chance for Dulcie! 

All through the dreary, bitter winter Hannah, 
her mother and Aunt Bessy planned and hoped 
and prophesied about what the summer would do 
for the poor little sufferer, and every bleak day 
Duicie herself would say, ‘‘How glad the first 
bit of warm weather will make me!”’ 

Five years before Dulcie had fallen and injured 
her spine. She could do nothing but lie still, 
bear her pain, and try, poor little girl, to be 
happy. Since last winter Hannah, her sister, | 
fifteen years old, had left off going to school in 
order to keep house while her mother and aunt | 
worked in the mill just below the Ridge Turn- | 





pike. As a result, she and Dulcie had time to | ‘Suppose I get Mrs. Warren to let me go up with | dear authoress would be willing to send a little | 


become much be.‘er acquainted with each other | 
than many sisters are. 
Bare necessities were all that came to the little | 


| umes, 
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cottage in the North doe w sans on this July | 
afternoon, Hannah lingered on the kitchen porch, 
and Dulcie, in the sitting-room beyond, patiently | 
sewed rags together to make a new carpet. 


To provide or care for Dulcie as she should | 
have been provided for was at no time possible; | 


and sometimes, as had happened last winter, 
when the mill had been closed for a long time, 
actual want had been their portion. Hannah's 
heart ached, for the longed-for summer had not 
brought Dulcie freedom from suffering, and the 
doctor had positively declared she must make a 
trial of the sea air. It is easy for doctors to 
‘order’ things, but not always so easy for poor 


| people to carry out their orders. 


Where Hannah stood she could see the pillared 
veranda and long wing of the Hotel Blake up on 
| the hill. 
‘city folks.” 

The sight of the hotel seemed to remind 
Hannah of something, for she turned about with 
a start. 


“Dulcie!”” she exclaimed. ‘Did I tell you 
who's up at the Blake ?’’ 
“No,” said Dulcie, her face brightening. She 


Dulcie and 


suffering. Her blue eyes sparkled at times, and 
her laugh rang as gaily as though she never knew 
pain. 

“Why, just think!” said Hannah, moving 
toward the sitting-room. ‘Miss Louisa Alcott !’ 

“O Hannah!”* cried Dulcie. 

It seemed too wonderful to be true. 
Dulcie herself could have told what even the 
sound of her beloved author’s name meant to 
her. A soft wave of color swept into the girl’s 
pretty, thin face, and the blue of her eves seemed 
to deepen. 

“How did you 
excitedly. 

‘““Why, Jake Warren told me,”’ said Hannah. 
‘He helped me up the hill this noon with Madam 
Lester’s things—her cap and laces, you know. 
He didn’t know who it was,” said Hannah, with 
a superior smile, ‘only he said some lady in 
Madam Lester’s party wanted some of her fine 
things done, and had sent ’em down to his 
mother’s. Then he told me the 
‘Miss Louisa Alcott.’ I can’t think how I forgot 
to tell you, Dulcie.”’ 

It seemed to Dulcie that the hour during which 
such a precious piece of intelligence had been 
withheld was completely wasted, but her heart 


know, Hannah?’ she said, 


beat quickly now, as she thought how near she | 
actually was to the one being whose art had had | 
| the magic to drive away and soothe her sufferings 
—to change her discontent to cheerful endurance. | 
you | 


Dulcie, as Hannah would have told 
proudly, was a ‘“‘wonderful reader.’”’ A fondness 
for books and study were the compensation 
mercifully offered in her narrowed young life, and 


as the book-shelf in the sitting-room bore witness, | 


Miss Alcott’s 
companions. 

There they stood—shabby, well-read little vol- 
their very names like those of chosen 
friends and comrades. 

“QO Hannah!”’ Dulcie said, presently, leaning 
back on her pillows with brilliant eyes. 
I could see her!” 

“That's what 1 was coming to, 


stories had long been her dear 


” said Hannah. 


the clothes to the Blake. Then you could write a 


| little note, Dulcie, and I could take it, and maybe | | 


I could see her myself and talk to her.”’ 


It was a fashionable place of resort for | 


Only | 


name was 
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“Oh yes, Hannah!” cried Dulcie, breathlessly. 
| “Tell her—oh, but you’d know how!” 

“Well, I could try,” said Hannah, 
| cheerful voice. 

She went back to the kitchen, singing in a clear, 
true voice while she began preparations for the 
evening meal. 

Hannah was a tall, well-built girl for fifteen 
years, with a bright, frank face which every one 
called attractive, and some thought really pretty. 
| She had not Dulcie’s ‘‘book-learning,”’ though 

she could read and write and cast up accounts 
well enough, but she was a thoroughly domestic 
| little body. 

| As her mother said, 
they were her deft, 
doing any kind of useful work, 
bread to quilting a counterpane. 

Mrs. Ledge had resolved that Hannah should 
never lose her good health, bend her strong 
young shoulders, nor dim the sparkle of her 
clear blue eyes by working in the mill; but as it 
turned out, the family in the tiny white cottage 
could not have managed at all if Hannah had 
been sent from home. Her life was not less 
laborious than it would have been in the mill, 


in her 


‘ther talents were ten’’— 
quick fingers, capable of 
from baking 








her Visitors. 


but if she 
worked early and late, Hannah had at least the 
satisfaction of knowing that she made her mother 
and aunt and Dulcie as comfortable as their 
narrow means would permit. 

There was compensation for the girl in the 
sight of the restful look of content on both the 
elderly faces when the two women sat down in 
the tidy, cozy sitting-room after a day’s work, or 
were refreshed by a cup of tea. But the deepest, 
tenderest, perhaps saddest, feeling in Hannah's 
young heart was for Dulcie—Dulcie, who might 
be made better, perhaps almost well, if only 
enough money could be earned to send her to the 
seaside! At present she was bent upon selling 
| fruit and vegetables to summer boarders, as well 
as ironing their linen, and that faithful friend of 





the enterprise with his wagon, 

While she set out the tea things, Hannah 
glanced at her little strawberry patch, and a 
gleam of satisfaction shone in her eyes. 

“Why, Dulcie,’’ she called out, “I'll tell you 
what! I’ll pick a nice basket of my berries when 
I go up with the clothes! You can send ’em to 
Miss Alcott with your letter !’’ 

It would be hard to describe all that Dulcie 
| thought, hoped and feared as she slowly composed 


Warren’s small basket of clean laces and hand- 
| kerchiefs. After much discussion and reflection 
the letter was finally written and inspected by all 
the family. Then Hannah set out with it. 

It was a clear and cloudless day in July—just 
| the sort of day, at last, to help Dulcie. Perhaps 
| this thought helped Hannah to be brave enough 
to do what she set out to do; for she was certainly 
a timid girl, even if Jake Warren did say that 
*‘she could do just what she had a min’ to;’’ and 
| to intrude upon the rich people at the hotel was 
| something which she certainly never could have 
| done in her own behalf. 

| She entered the big hall of the hotel, 


and | 


| ladies’ maid carried up the basket of clothes, the | 
| 


strawberries, and Dulcie’s letter. If only the 


| light into her little sister’s life! 
By and by the maid returned, and with a | 
| pleasant smile asked Hannah to follow 


the family, Jake Warren, had promised to assist | 


the letter which Hannah was to take with Mrs. | 


her | 


up-stairs. ‘Hannah’ s heart beat violently as she 
walked along the cool, matted corridor. 

She was taken into a large, airy sitting-rooi, 
fronting a veranda where, under a pink awning. 
some ladies were seated doing silk and lace fa), 
work. One of these, a girl of sixteen years, 
perhaps, with a fair, sparkling face, was looki),. 
curiously toward the door. 

As Hannah, with reddening cheeks and sj\\ 
eyes, made her appearance, this girl rose ani 
came into the room, Dulcie’s letter and the basket 
of berries in her hand. 

Hannah thought she had never seen any one sv 
pretty as this girl, who was tall and graceful, and 
dressed in a filmy embroidered muslin. She had. 
to Hannah, the air of a young princess; yet there 
was a wonderful sweetness in her eyes, and in th 
smile with which she greeted Hannah. 

“This letter is from your sister, I suppose,’ 
said the young lady, in a bright, quick voice. 
| There was a gleam of something like mischie! 

in her eyes. Hannah’s cheeks reddened again. 
She was wondering why this dazzling 
| creature had opened a letter to Miss Alcott. 
“Yes, ma‘am,’’ Hannah said, eagerly ; 
| she is so anxious to see Miss Alcott!"’ 
The ladies on the veranda had 
put down their work and were 





young 


“she— 


listening. The girl who held Dulcie’s 
note looked very grave now. 

*“T am so sorry!’’ she said. “It 
is a shame to disappoint her! And 


she says she is a cripple.” 

Hannah’s eyes glowed. 

“Oh, don't!’ she pleaded, earnest- 
ly. “Won’t you’’— she swept the 
veranda with her eager glance- 
“won't you beg Miss Alcott not to 
disappoint her? Oh, if you knew 
what a pleasure it would be! And 


poor Dulcie! Even the summer 
weather this year hasn’t helped 
her!"” 


Hannah’s eyes filled suddenly with 
tears, and she turned her face away 
quickly. 

“IT wish I need not,’’ exclaimed 
the young lady; ‘‘but you see it is 
a mistake! I certainly am Louisa 
Olcott by name; but oh, unfortu- 
nately, not the one!” 

Hannah gave a quick cry of sur- 
prise. 

“Why, it was this way,” the 
young girl went on, hurriedly; «it 
happened that I was born on Miss 
Alcott’s birthday, and mamma, who 
loved her books, named me Louisa. 
No, we are not of the same family— 
we spell our names differently. Mine 
begins with an O.” 

Hannah fell back a little, startled, 
disappointed, a trifle mortified; aud 
yet she could not help laughing. 

“Oh, how funny !”’ she said. “But 
what will Dulcie think or say ?” 

The young girl smiled brightly. 

‘Perhaps, for the sake of m) 
name,”’ she said, very gently, ‘sh 
will let me come to see her. Will you ask her, 
please, to invite me ?”’ 

“Oh, if you would come!” 
exclaimed. 

A few hours later General Olcott encountered 
his daughter hastening up the hill toward the 
hotel, her lace parasol held at an angle which let 
the sun flood her face, and her eyes too much 
absorbed to notice him at all as he passed. He 
went on to the hotel. 

‘‘What has Lou on her mind now, 
asked his sister. 

“Oh, she has discovered that she has a name to 
live up to,” said Mrs. Mills, laughing. She 
related the incident of the morning. ‘She has 
already been down there, and she finds the lame 
girl very fascinating. It appears that you havea 
duty to perform in the matter.”’ 

Mrs. Mills was interrupted by the entrance of 
Miss Louisa herself. Her head was high in the 
| air, her eyes sparkling. 
| *O father!” she exclaimed; 
name has made me so happy to-day! ; 
being able to help a whole family because of it! 
Please come down and see these people with me. 
I’ve promised for you!” 

Genera! Olcott denied very few requests of his 
daughter, and though he grumbled a little, he 
allowed himself to be carried off by her late that 


” 


Hannah eagerly 


he 


Molly ?” 





‘only think! My 
Think of 


afternoon, and fifteen minutes later was in Mrs. 
Ledge’s sitting-room, talking to Dulcie. 
Louisa had evidently been laying a rather 


elaborate plan. Dulcie was to be sent at once to 
the seaside. 

“No one is in our cottage now,” 
her decided, though amiable, way. 
all furnished and doing nobody any good, 
right on the sea-shore; and I thought that Mary 
Peters could just as well take both Hannah and 
Dulcie down there for a month, at least.’ 

Her father said, to her keen satisfaction, t! 

he had no doubt she could. 
| Of course there were many preliminaries t 


she said, in 
«There it is, 
and 





nat 


“Oh, if| remained standing diffidently there while a trim | | arrange before this plan could be put into practice, 


ese. 


but Miss Lou attended eagerly to all of th 
| Her father had informed himself of the situation 
and the honesty of the family. Mrs. Ledge’s and 
| Hannah’s pride was galled a little by the thou: ght 
|of accepting so great a favor, but for Dulcie’s 
sake they did accept it. Louisa gained ail of 
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Henash’s and Dulcie’s confidence, and astonished {burned ont underground, dangerously under- 
| mining even the trodden trail along which they 


them by her remarkable gift for management. 
One bright morning, very soon afterward, | 
Ilannah, Dulcie, and a faithful servant of the 
Oleott family set off for the cottage on the 
sea-shore. There they sojourned until the 
autumn weather came. Meantime, it was made 
possible for Mrs. Ledge to take a vacation from | 
the mill; and after Jake Warren, their indefati- 
vable friend, had brought Hannah and Dulcie up 
from the station on their return, he exclaimed : 
“Well, I declare for’t! If Dulcie aint like a 
hran’-new girl! Her back don’t hurt her a mite; 
she can set up, and, by cracky! I believe she’s 
going to get well!” Lucy C. Lure. 


| 


SS 


RECONCILIATION. 


If but one shall span the breach, 
He will quickly mend it— 
Two it takes to make a quarrel ; 
One can always end it. 
—Selected. 





For the Companion. 


IN THE BURNING PINERIES. 
In Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IT. 


As the boys sat in the water under their inverted 
box, they could hear the wind and flames roaring 
ominously outside. Then came such a gust that 
they felt the hot air and smoke penetrate the 
cracks of the box. A loud and fearful crackling 
noise arose. The shingle-mill was burning, with 
all the dry stuff around it. 

Through tiny chinks in the box Oliver and 
Orrington could see that everything about them 
was ablaze. So great was the heat that they were 
glad to dip their hands in the water and pass them 
over their faces. 

The boxes became very hot and dry. Fearing 
that they would take fire, Oliver dropped his into 
the water, stood clear of it, and with his hands 
threw water over the box which sheltered the 
rest of the party. 

So terrible was the heat that he could expose his 
flesh but a few seconds, and had to repeat the 
process a moment later. 

The water in which the lower portions of their 
bodies were immersed was at first much too cold 
for comfort. The early spring chill was not yet 
out of it. Erelong, however, it began to grow 
warm. 

At first the boys thought that their feet had 
become accustomed to the chill, but on dipping 
their hands, they discovered that warm water was 
flowing down into the little pond above the dam. 

“It must be the fire has actually heated the 
creek,” Orrington remarked. The circumstance 
was by no means wonderful, when they reflected 
how scorching was the atmosphere outside the 
boxes. Moreover, the water now grew warmer 
rapidly, till it beeame very warm. 

“You don’t suppose it will get boiling hot!” 
exclaimed Oliver. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Orrington. 
should?” 

“Well,” replied Oliver, ““‘we can take our choice 
between roasting and boiling!” 

They stirred up the sand and pebbles on the 
bottom with their feet, and found that this cooled 
the water a little. Oliver shouted to Mrs. Burns 
and Denny to do the same. 

At one time it grew so hot that the surface 
almost scorched them, but it did not reach a much 
higher temperature that that in the pond. It was 
seen afterward that water-plants at the bottom of 
shallow places farther yp the stream had really 
been boiled. 

By and by the greatest heat subsided slowly; 
the raging fire-wave had passed on. Roots, stumps 
and logs were still burning all about, and there 
Was a great deal of smoke. 

The warmth of the pool rendered the position of 
the refugees by no means uncomfortable, and they 
sat under the boxes, raising them to peep out 
vecasionally, till the whiter light of dawn gradually 
took the place of the red glare of the subsiding 
night-fires. 


“What if it 


Not for an hour or two longer was it safe to come 
out of the pond and set foot on the smoking, 
blackened ground. Stumps and logs were still 
aflame. 

Orrington at last went to see whether their 
cabin had escaped. It was gone, and the half 
buried heap of grain had also been consumed, 
together with nearly every stump and log left in 
the cleared tract. 

The whole surface of the ground had been 
scorched, and with it the grain previously sown. 
Of the stock of provisions in the cabin, not so 
‘uch as a scrap of pork remained. 

a his steps to the creek, he found that 

‘ver had led forth the women and children, and 
Seated them on the boxes near the site of the mill. 
The children were complaining of hunger. How 
were they to be fed? 

Of the cart nothing was left save the tires of the 
wheels and other ironwork. It was certain there 
— ae a living or edible thing within many 
— ee three children began to cry for food. 

sey me wed dolefully in her bag. 

Pm WwW hat do you Suppose has become of poor 
*” said Denny; and no one cared to answer 





him. 
To Oliver and Orrin 
Providing 
altogether 
painful. 
“My 
“What 


; gton the responsibility of 
for a young and hungry family was 
novel and, under the circumstances, 


soodness!” said Oliver to his companion. 

Senne ne going to do with them?” 

earnest con <new no more than he, but after some 

them ee cane it was decided that one of | 

more pos oe down the trail, toward the | 

Oliver pas ig 2 - oa of food and aid. | 

nore sonar wey did so, while Orrington followed | 

forward in th helping the children and the women 

A Genel ” same direction. 

were ss Slow and hard work, for roots of trees 

moldering, and in many places had been 


were picking their way. 

Oliver made more rapid progress. 
below the mill the trail turned eastwardly and 
skirted the base of a hill, and here he came upon 
the carcass of one of the horses, scorched and 
half-burned. 

A mile or two beyond, the country was lower and 
more wet. Swamps succeeded, and the trail came 
out upon the shore of a pond. Either the pond or 


| a turn of the wind had changed the course of the 
| conflagration, and across this pond Oliver saw a 


tract of woodland whicl had not burned over. 
Lumbering operations had been conducted in 


this place during the previous winter, and as | 


Oliver skirted the pond shore, he saw a loggers’ 
camp in an opening in the woods on the opposite 
shore. The men had, as he knew, been at work 
there as late as March. He reflected that there 
might be the remains of winter supplies left in the 
camp. 

He left the trail at the lower end of the pond, 
and went around on the unburned side to the camp 
—two small, low log shanties or sheds, one for the 
men, the other for the horses. Close beside the 






































Fighting 


“man-camp” was a little rill of water which had 
been conducted by a spout to a tub near the door. 

Inside the hut of the loggers Oliver found, to 
his great joy, a few pieces of pork in the bottom 


of a barrel of brine, a little flour in a barrel, and a | 


few quarts of beans. In the corners of a box 
inside the horse-camp there was about a quart of 
corn meal. 

This was a windfall indeed. 
oughly hungry himself, hurried 
Orrington and his charges. 

He came upon them more than half the way 
back to the clearing. Orrington was carrying both 
the younger children in his arms. On his back 
was the cat bag. Denny and his mother were 
assisting the grandmother; she could barely walk 
The infant was crying dismally, and poor Orrington 
was making anything but an agreeable job of it. 

“O Oliver,” he groaned, ‘“‘shall we ever get out 
of this fix?” 

They progressed a little faster with Oliver’s help, 
and in less than two hours reached the loggers’ 
camp. The loggers’ cook had left behind some 
tins and kettles and an old stove. A fire 
kindled. Here the younger Mrs. Burns at once 
showed her skill as a pioneer wife by frying pork 
in an old pan and making a hasty mush of the corn 
meal. 
meal, and flour cakes baked. 


thor 
meet 


Oliver, now 
back to 


The fire was still burning in the forest to the | 


north and to the west of the pond, but there was 
now no wind. After a trip around to the swamps, 


Oliver and Orrington decided that there was no | 
Thoroughly | 


immediate danger from that quarter. 
tired out, they crept into the horse-camp and 


| speedily fell asleep. 


At four or five o’clock next morning the crying 
of the Burns babies in the other hut waked them 
to a sense of their new responsibilities. 

“Well, | suppose we have got to see them out of 
their troubles somehow,” muttered 
“We've lost everything. I suppose, Oliver, that 
we might have got our team out and saved it if it 
hadn’t been for these folks.” 


Two miles | 


was | 


Beans were also set to parboil for a later | 


Orrington. | 


“Yes,” said Oliver, “probably we could. But 
| it’s of no use to talk about that. We shouldn't 
have been fit to live if we hadn’t done our best for 
them.” 

“That’s so, Oliver,” assented Orrington, getting 
up, but feeling not a little stiff and sore. “Of 
course that’s so. But ’twas too bad to lose those 
horses.” 

Most of the morning was occupied in again 
cooking food; and long before enough was pre 


pared to satisfy hunger, the boys were disturbed | 
by the discovery that the wind had begun to blow, | 


first in transient gusts, then harder and more 
continuously. 

| Soon the smoke clouds up the pond and over the 
hills back of the camp blacker. Great 
volumes drove down the shore of the pond. 

Oliver climbed one of the hills, half a mile back 
from the pond shore. The outlook was alarming. 
He came hurrying back to the loggers’ camp. 
| “The woods are afire all around us!” 
|} exclaimed to Orrington. 

again. If the wind keeps up it will soon be running 
| as fast as it did night before last. It’s coming now 
| quite fast.” 
|} “And the woods are as dry as tinder,” said 
Orrington. 

“Of course they are. I’m afraid we 
can’t get away with these children! It’s 

closing in fast from over the hills 

down by the foot of the pond. 

Orrington, old boy, we made an 

awful mistake in not trying to get 
them out last night, while *twas 
calm!” 


grew 


he 


\\Y Orrington stood staring at his 
\\\ companion, quite at a loss what 


to think. 
“We could run ahead of it 
| ourselves, probably,” continued 


Oliver, hurriedly. ‘But the old 
lady and these babies can only 
crawl along. We should get 
hemmed in by the fire down 


below the lake. We can’t 
even get back to the burnt tract 
now.” 


Orrington ran out upon the 
shore of the pond to get a view 
of it himself. 

“It’s coming fast, no mis- 
take!” he exclaimed, returning 
to the horse-camp in great ex- 
citement. “Oliver, we are ina 
trap. It’s all around us! It'll 

be here in ten minutes. We 

shall have to get into the 
pond; but the waves 

are running in 

here high, and the 

water goes right 

off deep from 

this shore!” 


the Fire 


. 

“Keep cool! Don’t lose your head, old boy!” 
said Oliver, looking earnestly around. ‘“There’s 
plenty of water in that tub, and there are no trees 
standing very near these huts. Let’s douse water 
on them and fight it here where we are!” 

One seized a kettle and the other an old bucket, 
and they drenched both huts. 

Fanned by the high wind, the fire was 
erackling and roaring in the woods, not twenty 
rods distant. They had little more than time to 
| get the children inside and give the women 
instructions to keep their faces close to the floor in 
case the camp grew suffocatingly hot, when the 
flames were upon them again. 

Sheeted fire and blazing cinders drove over the 
low structure. It was filled with smoke, and a 
terrific heat-wave penetrated it at every crack and 
chink. Outside, the whole air seemed to be aflame. 
Ashes and even sparks entered at the cracks. 
They had the greatest difficulty in compelling the 
children to lie down with their faces to the ground. 
The little ones would spring up, seeking to get on 
their feet. But the coolest air was nearest the 
| earth. 
| From the crackling, Oliver and Orrington soon 
| became aware that the hut was beginning to blaze 
jon the front side. 

“We must get water on it,” muttered Oliver. 
Seizing the bucket, he dashed out, holding his 
breath, and hurriedly threw three or four pailfuls 
over the side and roof of the camp. Then he ran 
in again, his clothes burning in several places. 
His hair, too, had been singed. 

It was like a furnace outside. Through the 
chinks of the door they saw that the horse-camp 
was on fire. It was destroyed in a few minutes. 

A torrent of blazing cinders, thick as snowflakes 
in a winter storm, was driving across the little 
opening from the burning woods. 
caught fire; and this time both Orrington and 
Oliver ran out to throw water. 
| But the worst of the fire-wave soon passed. 








| 
now 





| 


The 


Again the hut | 


burning roof was so low that they were able to | 


| quench it from the tub of water, and beat a retreat 


“It’s beginning to run | 


| 
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inside before getting badly scorched. But for the 
handy water tub the camp must have burned, 
and they with it. 

Logs, brush, everything combustible about the 
place was ablaze, and burned steadily till 
sumed. It was a hot place inside the camp fo 
two hours. Then the fire, and with it the heat and 
smoke, gradually subsided. 

By mid-afternoon they were able to go out anid 
resume their interrupted efforts to prepare food. 

As the forests on both sides of the pond, far 
and near, had entirely burned, with 
blackened, smoking stubs remaining, they felt no 
further apprehension from the fire; and early the 
following morning Oliver set off for the settled 
districts to obtain provisions for themselves and to 
carry tidings of the safety of the Burns family. 

After a tiresome walk of more than ten miles, he 
came out to the better cleared districts, where the 
farms had escaped the fire. 

Here, among the first persons whom he met, was 
Rufus Burns, the father of the children 
they had rescued. The poor had already 
been to the site of his house and traversed the 
burnt tract in a vain quest for some vestige of his 
missing family. He had given up hope that they 
were alive; and his joy and thankfulness when 
Oliver assured him that they 
well were most touching. 

He could scarcely be prevented from setting off 
at a run, to go to them, before a supply of food 
was arranged for. 

A mule team was procured, and the children, 
with their “grammy” and mother, were brought in 
during the afternoon. Our two young “Easterners” 
had discharged their entire duty in the matter, and 
made a good record with the hardy people of the 
new country where they had cast in their lot as 
settlers and citizens; so good a record, indeed, 
that although they had lost everything they 
possessed, they found no difficulty in getting 
credit for a fresh stock of provisions, with new 
tools, team and seed to begin anew. 

G. E. LAIKE. 


now only 


whom 
man 


were all safe and 


es 
For the Companion. 


THE PARTRIDGE. 


An interesting incident to me the past season 
was seeing, on two occasions, a partridge sitting 
upon her nest in the woods. It was an incident 
which one does not witness every season. 

One of the partridges had come up out of the 
dense woods and nested near a path on the edge 
of a large cemetery. A bevy of schoolgiris, after 
wild flowers in May, first discovered her. Their 
skirts almost brushed her before she stirred, Her 
nest was at the foot of an oak a few yards from 
the open ground. She could command the 
approaches in all directions, and fly whichever 
way she chose. 

My friend and I approached to within a few 
yards of her, and stood and regarded her to our 


hearts’ content. Her color so blended her with 
surrounding objects that she was practically 
invisible. On such occasions the bird is as 


motionless as a stone, till she springs from her 
nest and is off on booming wing. 

We did not disturb her this time, but withdrew 
aus gently as we had approached. The brood was 
soon out and off, and I hope prosperous. 

The other partridge was sitting upon her nest in 
the woods near an old road but little used. As it 
was late June, it was probably her second attempt 
at rearing a family. This is the more probable as 
she was sitting upon only five eggs, when from 
twelve to fifteen are the usual complement. 
Indeed, it may have been her third attempt. 

Under the guidance of Martin, who lived near 
by, we approached and observed her from the 
Martin had a task to pilot 
our eyes to the exact spot. One had to pass his 
eyes over the ground as he passes his hand over a 
table in the dark to find a pin. 

She, too, was at the foot of a tree, but the red 
leaves and the gray bark and the brown fragments 
of wood were all copied in her plumage. 

Presently we made her out, and then we won- 
dered we had not seen her before. After some 
moments we took a few steps toward her, when 
she went humming away. As she left the nest, she 
fanned the dry leaves so with her wings that 
several of them sprang up and settled upon the 
eggs, quite covering them. 

I have observed this before. It is probably the 
result of design on the part of the bird. The nest 
is usually little more than a depression in the dry 
leaves, but its simplicity may be the result of a 
shrewd wisdom. If the bird ran from her nest 
before taking flight, she would seem to run less 
risk of breaking her eggs by the sudden with. 
drawal of her feet from among them; but in that 
case they would not be covered up by the leaves, 
as they usually are when she takes flight directly 
from the nest. 

Martin kept his eye on this nest for me, and 
noted what time elapsed after the young were out 
of the shell before they were led away by the 
parent bird. One morning he visited them at nine 
o’clock, and the young were just out, as they were 
still moist. Apparently they had all hatched at 
the same time. 

At noon he visited the place again, and found 


road a few paces away. 


| the nest empty; the brood was a few yards away. 


So brief is the period of helplessness of these 
creatures! After they can run they have little 
need of wings. The tactics of the mother and 
their own wit and protective coloring shield them 
most effectively. 

As you come suddenly upon them, does the 
mother bird flee and tell her young to follow? Not 
a bit of it. She springs up with spread wings and 
tail, and would fain fill the space all about you 
with her presence and the sound of her wings 
and voice. She makes herself just as conspicuous 
and noisy as possible, and sets every dry leaf in 
commotion all about her. 

Under cover of this bluster the young scatter 
and hide in a twinkling. Before you have got 
over your surprise they have vanished like spirits, 
and the parent bird, lame and halt and apparently 
blind, flutters along before you, tempting you to 
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stoop and pick her up, till she has lured you a 
few yards away, when she suddenly recovers 
herself and is gone. 

Seeing how you have been fooled, you return 
to the spot and search for the young; but I have 
never known a person to find one under such 





circumstances. 

I once caught one 
by refusing to 
have my attention 
diverted by the 
mother, and con- 
centrating it on 
the young. One 
of them squatted 
amid the leaves 
which its parent’s 
wings had set in 
motion, and I 
picked it up, when 
it squatted in the 
palm of my open 
hand. 

After they can 
fly, the brood 
when disturbed 
scatter in all direc- 
tions. The mother 





gives the signal, when up they all spring like 
Union may be strength, but the 


an explosion. 
young partridges know it is not safety for them. 
Later in the fall, when full grown, they will, on 
being flushed, usually all take the same general 
direction. 

The hardiness and the cunning of the partridge 
will probably ensure its continuance in our woods 
in the face of all the guns and traps that are 
brought against it. It takes advantage of every 
circumstance. Think of it plunging beneath the 
snow and passing the night there, snug and 
warm; or of sitting down and letting the falling 
snow bury it! 

When the hunter or walker comes upon it at 
such times, there is a sudden explosion in the 
snow at his feet as if some kind of frost cannon 
or mortar had been discharged, and he sees the 
brown missile go humming through the woods 
before him. 

When the partridge cannot get food upon the 
ground, it can get buds upon the trees. Birch 
buds are its favorite, and when it wants a change 
it visits in the early morning the apple-trees in 
the orchard, or the wild apple-trees in the remote 
pasture. 

It is said that the complacent way in which the 
partridge allows itself to be snowed under some- 
times brings it to grief. The storm changes to 
rain before morning, and then as suddenly it 
becomes cold and freezes, thus forming a crust 
beneath which the luckless bird is imprisoned. I 


have never seen anything of this kind, and cannot | 


believe that this shrewd bird is often caught 
napping in this way. 

The partridge has a cunning enemy in the fox, 
but Lam convinced that Reynard does not often 
have this choice morsel for his dinner. The 
oldest hunters report having seen but 
evidence of this fact. 


The hawk, too, rarely surprises it. I remember 


that once when 1 was a boy, on returning from | 
the hay-field at noon, we found a partridge, nearly | 


grown, at the edge of the woods with its head 
partly torn off, evidently by the stroke of a hawk. 
Nests are probably more often broken up by 
crows and skunks. 


The partridge is preéminently the game bird of | 


this country. It abounds almost everywhere, 


and it is always a challenge to the best skill of the | 
The hunting of it is full of surprises | 


sportsman. 
and disappointments. It is a kind of bitter-sweet 
pleasure, and hence about the most tonic pastime 
the country affords. 

What country boy has not been fired with the 


ambition to kill a partridge—to outwit and bring | 


home this hardy game? 
spurs as a gunner till he has killed his grouse. 
How many autumn days have I, as a lad, scoured 


the woods in quest of this bird, and how few of | 


them have I, all told, brought home with me! 
Probably not more than half a dozen in all my 
life. 

The country boy does not hope to shoot it on 
the wing in true sportsman fashion; this is a feat 
almost beyond his belief. He hopes to see it on 
the ground or in a tree, and kill it before it takes 
flight; and once in five or six years, if he is 
diligent, he will do so. 

The first time I ever carried a gun alone into 
the woods I killed my first partridge. The gun 
was an old flint-lock musket, which my father 
had loaded for me. The partridge was upon the 
ground beside a small fallen tree; and she was 
evidently a kind-hearted bird, and wanted to give 
the boy a chance. She jumped upon the trunk of 


this little tree three or four rods from me and | 
began to walk back and forth upon it with spread | 


tail and elevated ruff, and uttering some chiding 
note, as if to say,‘*‘Now, little boy, now fire away.” 
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! I could not hold the old musket out at arm’s 
| length, so I sat down by a small bush, rested the 
| gun upon a twig, took aim and began to pull the 
trigger. 
I felt it begin to yield, and in half a breath 
_ expected the crash to come, when the twig broke 
and let my gun down upon the ground. 
Still the game kept promenading up and 
down the prostrate tree, jerking her tail 
and threatening to be off if I fooled 
much longer. I lifted the gun to 
another branch, took aim again, and 
pulled desperately. 
The gun was discharged, and the 
grouse lay finttering upon the leaves. 
I carried it home in 
great pride. Mother 
cooked it for me, 
and it was a part 
of my fare on 


| the first journey I ever made out of my native 
county. This experience convinced me that the 
partridge was a very easy bird to kill; but it 
was years before | killed another one, and it was 
not because I did not make the effort to do so. 

I did not find another bird so skeptical of my 
ability to injure it. Joun Burroveus. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SUNNY SIDE. 


The aftermath of pain 
Is sweet as the remembrance of a friend ; 
The paths of pain in fields of pleasure end— 
The sun shines after rain. 
LEE FAIRCHILD. 


. 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND EGYPT. 


Among the more difficult decisions that Mr. 
Gladstone's new government must make is that 
| on the question, Shall Great Britain maintain or 
forsake her occupation and control of Egypt? 

| It began ten years ago under Mr. Gladstone’s 
| government, when the British interfered on the 
| ground that the ‘Khedive could not maintain the 
order necessary to the right administration of the 
| Suez Canal and other Egyptian interests of 
civilized powers. 

At that time Arabi Pasha was in rebellion 
against the Khedive, the country was in a condi- 
tion of anarchy, France refused to act conjointly 
with Great Britain in restoring order, the other 
| European powers left the matter to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s government, and he had no choice but to 
step in forcibly, or permit all civilized interests in 
Egypt to b@imperilled and perhaps destroyed. 

Lord Rosebery, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Mr. Gladstone’s former government, 
holds the same place again. He is understood to 
approve Lord Salisbury’s policy in Egypt, and 
favor a continuance of the British occupation. 
On the other hand, Mr. Gladstone's radical 
supporters have often demanded the withdrawal 
of the British troops and supervisors of adminis- 
tration. 

Not only so, but Mr. Gladstone himself, during 
his late six years of opposition, occasionally 
| questioned if the time had not come when Great 
| Britain might safely retire from the land of the 
Nile. 

But the greater difficulty of the new Liberal 
government in this matter does not arise so much 
| from differences of opinion among the Liberals 
jas from considerations of what would occur in 
Egypt if British control were removed. 

The power that controls Egypt can control the 
Suez Canal, the shortest route for ships of 
commerce and war voyaging between England 
and India. If Egypt were an independent neutral 
power, with a government capable of maintaining 
order, Great Britain might possibly be content to 
leave to her the power of controlling the canal. 

But it is generally agreed that Egypt would 
fall again into anarchy without some foreign 
control. Consequently the same reasons which 
induced Mr. Gladstone to establish order there 
ten years ago equally bind him to maintain order 
there. Political confusion in that country might 
result in the maiming or destruction of the Suez 
Canal, which was threatened by Arabi, and could 
easily be greatly damaged by disorderly roving 
bands. 

It is sometimes suggested that Great Britain 
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| might withdraw, and hand over the control to a 
| combination or league of European powers; but 


the British interest in Egypt and the canal ‘is 
greater than that of any other people, and Britons 
naturally ask why, if any foreign power is to 
intervene in Egyptian affairs, their own govern- 
ment should not exercise exclusive control, and 
why it should offer to share its power with other 
governments not favorable to its interests. 

Why, for example, should it permit other 
powers to hamper it in the case of a Russian 
advance on India ? 

There is no question that during the British 
| occupation the government of Egypt has been 
vastly better than it was before. Leaving out of 
sight all questions of the right of England to 


Great Britain acts there and elsewhere, not out of 
regard to the wrongs of oppressed peoples, but to 
look after her own interests, it remains true that 
| during the last seven years better laws have been 
| better administered than was the case before that 
time. 

Moreover slavery has been extinguished by law. 
Taxes have been more mercifully collected, and 
various other oppressions have been abolished. By 
various public works, especially great expenditure 
in improving irrigation, the government under 
British control has brought large wastes into 
cultivation, and vastly improved the condition of 
the people in general. 

It is equally true that the interests of the 
commercial world have been promoted by the 
occupation. And yet France chafes under the 
present condition of things. Not that the moral 
wrong done to Egypt, according to the view of 
the British Radicals, troubles her. Her objection 
1s one purely of jealousy. But so long as England 
holds its hand on Egypt there can be no cordiality 
of feeling between England and France. 
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For the Companion. 


THE CHILDREN’S FORTRESS. 


The tide has turned, the tide is coming in; 

The children’s fortress down upon the beach 
Must be abandoned when the crested waves 

Its sandy walls shall reach. 
All morning long they rom in ecstasy. 

Ob cruel waves; the aes play to spoil; 
Oh faithful waves; that warn us not to build 

Where tides may mock our toil. 

ANNA TEMPLE. 
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GOLD EXPORTS. 


The stock market has been nota little disturbed 
this autumn by the long-continued exports of 
gold to Europe. Unfortunately general business 
is affected by the condition of things in Wall 
Street, and thus the outward movement of gold 
becomes a matter of general interest. 

In a certain sense the exportation of gold ought 
not to occasion alarm, but rather to be regarded 
as a natural and regular feature of trade. The 
country produces gold. Why should it not 
dispose of that gold as it disposes of its surplus 
cotton and wheat ? 

Some one will answer, Because gold is the 
material of money, and the country needs more 
money. But to this it may be replied that the 
use of money is to buy things, and that while 
men seek and accumulate wealth, they do not, if 
| they are wise, keep that wealth in the form of 
ready cash. 

Indeed, a man needs to carry with him money 
enough only to meet casual daily expenses. The 
rest he leaves in bank or invests. Naturally 
what is wisdom on the part of one man is wisdom 
on the part of aggregated men—that is, for the 
country as a whole. 

Such would be the reasoning of the professional 
political economist, and thus he would prove that 
| the export of gold is a healthy movement. But 
| there is something else to be taken into account 
in our case. ‘The peculiar condition of the 
currency complicates the affair. 
| By far the largest part of the money current is 
| paper money—notes which entitle the holder to 
}so many dollars. Some of these certificates 

promise gold in payment, some of them promise 

' silver, and the rest merely agree to pay ‘‘coin,”’ 
which may be either gold or silver. Up to this 
time any holder of notes of either of these classes 
could obtain gold for them if he so desired. 

Now in the present state of our coinage laws it 
would make a great difference in the value of all 
notes that promise either silver or ‘‘coin,” if the 
government were not able and willing to pay gold 
for them. Whether the case would or would not 
be the same were the coinage of silver as free as 
the coinage of gold, is a point we do not discuss. 

Rightly or wrongly, those whose business 
causes them to handle money in large amounts 
believe that the failure of the government to 
redeem any of its notes in gold would be injurious. 
Consequently they look with apprehension upon 
the outflow of gold as tending to deprive the 
treasury of the means with which to maintain a 
gold standard. 

There is another view of the matter, which 
those who urge the free coinage of silver maintain 
with energy and spirit, but we do not dwell upon 
their arguments because we are now only pointing 
out why gold exports cause alarm. The reason, 
in short, is that those who at present control in 
money affairs dread a failure to maintain the 
gold standard. 

Up to the present time, taking the view of the 
matter that is held by those who rule in Wall 
Street, and by those who fear most the effect of 
gold exports, there has been no great harm done. 
Not to go into statistics, it may be said in general 











assume the sovereignty, and remembering that- 


that the net exportation of gold this year falls 
short of the country’s production. 

Consequently there is in the United States 
to-day as much gold as there was at the beginning 
of the year, and it follows that the ability of the 
country to redeem its obligations in gold has not 
been impaired. 
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JADED WITH PLEASURE. 


Two American young men on their way to China 
met in an hotel in San Francisco a missionary just 
returned from that country. The clergyman began 
eagerly to tell them of the art and architecture. 
the strange customs and beliefs which they woul: 
find there to interest them. 

They listened with polite indifference. One ot 
them said at last: 

“To tell you the truth, we are not interested in 
any of those things. We are going mainly to 
witness a Chinese execution. We have heard that 
as many as thirty men are often beheaded in a 
day, and we mean to see the sight.” 

“Surely you do not mean it?” 

The young men almost chuckled at the look ot 
horror and disgust which the missionary turned 
on them. 

“Why, my dear man, it is the horror that we 
want,” one said. “The exhibition will be startling, 
| of course—a thousand times more so than a dozen 
tragedies on the stage! Think of the sensation!” 

They were not quizzing their listener. They 
went to China, where perhaps they saw executions 
and experienced the sensations they sought. 

It may be supposed that they were by nature or 
by training and association cruel and brutal in 
their tastes. No, that was not the explanation ot 
their craving for a bloody spectacle. 

Their fathers were men of wealth, who had 
| allowed the sons to grow up in idleness and with 
| outan aim in life. The young men had well nigh: 
exhausted the power of money to supply them 
with a new sensation, and were ready to go to the 
ends of the earth and to indulge the most brutal 
tendencies of their nature to obtain the gratifica 
tion. 

Not many idle readers of The Companion can 
afford to go to China to kill time, but they can 
effectually murder it in a village pool-room, or on 
the gossipy porch of a summer resort. 

The slow death of their own minds and souls 
through stagnation will not shock the world as do 
some of the social crimes that result from a culti- 
vation of idleness by either a rich man or a poor 
man, but it is a fact no less tragic or sure. 
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BEFORE YOUR EYES. 

A recent biographer of Carlyle states that when 
he was writing his history of the French Revolution 
it was his habit to paste on a screen in his work- 
room engraved portraits, or wood-cuts, if no better 
could be had, of the people about whom he was 
writing. The image of the man was thus steadily 
in his view. Carlyle held that an author must have 
a clear image of his subject in his mind; otherwi-e 
he could not make it clear to the reader. 

Here is a significant hint to schoolboys and girls 
who are expected to express their ideas in compo- 
sitions or essays. 

One of Agassiz’s pupils stated lately that when 
he first went to the summer school at Penikese he 
brought boxes of text-books on natural science. 
He told the great teacher, when they sat down to 
dinner on the first day, that he was provided with 
all of the best authorities, and inquired: 

“With which shall 1 begin?” 

“Leave the authorities in your trunk, and begin 
with that crab before you,” was the reply. “Your 
own eyes and fingers will bring you closer to 
nature than all the books written by other men.” 

The boy who sits down to write an essay on the 
Triumphs of Genius or Democracy in Europe 
will find his ideas are hazy, and that words lie in 
secret corners of his brain and hide themselves, 
and have to be dragged out of his memory by 
force; but let him tell of the last political meeting 
in his village, or argue some class difficulty, and 
he finds no trouble in expressing himself clearly 
and fluently. “The right verbs and adjectives leap 
to the pen. 

Until he has obtained command 
then, let him confine himself to subjects 
thoroughly known and familiar to him. 

Neither nature nor art will tolerate 
man. If you would learn these secrets, 
would interpret them to the world, you must see 
with your own eyes and hear with your own ears 
and speak with your mother-tongue out of your 


own heart. 
———————<@-2—__—_ 
A RICH CAT. 


There is in Paris a cat which, if the courts hold 
the will of Madame Dubrai, a lady of moderate 
fortune recently deceased, to be valid, will soo" 
be in receipt of an independent income. 

This lady, dying without relations or friends, 
desired to leave a suitable provision for twe 
objects: the good 


of language, 
which are 


a middle- 
or if you 





maintenance of her tomb in ¢ : 
order, and the comfort of her pet cat, Bis. For 
the surer accomplishment of these two objects she 
combined with them a third, a bequest to the 
public schools of a certain ward of Paris, which 
are to receive the remainder of her fortune, after 
the expenditure of two hundred franes —about 
forty dollars—annually for the cat’s board during 
its natural life, and also of whatever further sum 
may be required to care properly for her own 
tomb. 

This eccentric will provides further that ™ 
sieur Bis, “having been accustomed to little 
indulgences,” shall miss nothing to which he has 
become habituated. 

It specifies that he is to sleep in ‘ 
with soft flannel, and is to be presented dail 
two good meals of milk and meat served in the 
Sevres saucer from which he has always been fed. 

He is to be kindly and affectionately treated, 
and his fur is to receive a careful cleaning — 
| combing once a week, and a blue ribbon is tv % 
| tied around his neck every Sunday morning. 
| Monsieur Bis, who is at present decided! 
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most famous cat in France, is a large and exceed- 
ingly handsome white Angora, with long fluffy fur 
and great yellow-brown eyes, looking like twin 
topazes laid in cotton-wool. 

It seems cruel to reckon the years of this superb 
beast from a mercenary point of view, but that is 
what the representatives of the schools interested 
in Madame Dubrai’s will have already begun to 
do. 

The life of a cat is about twelve years. Monsieur 
Bis is still in the heyday of youth, and the question 
is, Will it be worth while to accept the moderate 
legacy of his late mistress, burdened for ten or 
twelve years with forty dollars annually for 
Monsieur Bis? 

Moreover, 80 many people have offered to board 
him at this rate of payment that there is a fear 
that should he die another white cat might be 
substituted, and so the annuity be extended 
indefinitely. 

Altogether the prospect of the feline heir securing 
his inheritance without opposition is doubtful; but 
rich or poor, there is no doubt of a good home being 
found fora cat of such distinguished manners, fine 
personal appearance, and extensive reputation. 


——_—_—_—_e@.o——_—___— 





HOW JUDGED. 


While it is true that some of the most precise 
and accurate writers have been exceedingly slov- | 
enly in their personal habits, and while some men | 
who were thoroughly bad in their private lives | 
have certainly acted in their public careers as if | 
impelled by the noblest and loftiest motives, yet it | 
is generally the case that one reveals his true 
character in the ordinary affairs of life. 

A country innkeeper, relying instinctively upon 
this principle, one day in the last century startled 
a casual guest, who happened to be a gentleman 
attached to the royal court, by a confident predic. 
tion regarding the Archbishop of Toulouse, who 
had just been appointed to one of the great offices 
of state. 

The gentleman, looking over his mail, which he 
had ordered to be sent to the inn, exclaimed, 
“There are great changes inthe government! The 
Archbishop of Toulouse has been chosen minister.” 

“Alas for France, if that is true!” cried the inn- 
keeper. 

“Why so?” 

“He will turn the kingdom upside down. He 
will make no end of trouble,” returned the land. 
lord, with an ominous shake of the head. 

This was quite possible, and something like it 
did really happen, but only persons who knew the 
inner workings of political affairs could have pre 
dicted it so positively then, and M. de La Houss 
wondered what was the source of the innkeeper’s 
information. With judicious urging he induced 
that sage to give his basis for calculations. It was 
this: 

“You will learn, M. de La Houss, that 1 know 
whereof I speak. The Archbishop of Toulouse 
always stops here on his way to Paris, and also on 
his return. He never fails to turn everything 
upside down. 

“He has that bed carried into another room. He 
has all the tables and the wash-stand moved. The 
mirrors that are hung between the windows have 
to be placed above the mantelpieces. If I took | 
his advice, I should tear this house down, and 
rebuild it bottom side up. 

“Depend upon it, he is a dangerous person, and | 
will insist upon changing everything.” 
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“FOR THE CHILDREN.” 


People often make a pretence of going to the 
theatre, as they do of going to the circus, “to 
please the children.” Children are thoughtlessly 
fond of spectacles of almost any kind, and certain 
parents, with one thought for their offspring and 
two for themselves, often take their little ones to 
see spectacles that are in the highest degree 
harmful to them. 

One show of a theatrical description has in ita 
considerable exhibition of horses; and as children 
are fond of horses, perhaps more people go to it 
than to any other, “just to take the children.” 

And what do the children and their very kind 
elders see daily in this show? 

A scene in which a supposed horse-thief is 
drawn up by a rope about his neck to the limb of 
a tree, supposedly hanged, and then riddled with 
bullets from the revolvers of a large number of 
very hilarious cow-boys. 

This exhibition, in which the young people who 
see it are taught to regard what would really be a 
murder as a sort of brilliant joke, is brutalizing in 
the extreme. 

It tends to encourage the spirit of levity with 
which violent death is regarded by far too many 
Americans, and perceptibly to debase any who 
do not regard it with abhorrence. 

This is not an unfair example of the spectacles 
which grown people sometimes go to “for the sake 
of the children.” For the sake of their children 
they should not only leave the little ones at home, 
but keep away from the shows themselves. 








A GREAT “HONOR.” 


In the years of his highest reputation, Daniel 
Webster was favored with a degree of personal 
adulation and “toadying” which was not altogether 
agreeable to him. 

Itis related that on one occasion, when a public 
reception was given to him at a hotel in Boston, a 
particularly obsequious old office-seeker was intro- 
(luced. The man flattered Webster and ground 
his own axe, bowing and scraping, until the great 
man was tired of him, and bidding him good-day, 
Settled down heavily into the nearest chair. 

But the man, instead of passing on and giving a 
chance to the next comer, lingered near, and 
seemed to have something still on his mind, though 
he looked very blissful. Webster observed this, 
and said, not very good-naturedly : 
an ask you, sir, if you want anything more 

“Oh—oh, no!” said the man, smirking; “only, 
perhaps I may be permitted to remark that I am 





| the perils and wonders of the ocean than icebergs. 


proud to say that my hat is having the inestimable 
honor to occupy the same chair with Daniel 
Webster!” 

Webster had, as a matter of fact, sat down on 
the man’s tall beaver hat, and crushed it out of 
shape. 


A SPANISH ELECTION. 


The Spanish regard for a fine bull is well known. 
Very often the animals of the bull-ring are as 
famous as the toreadors. According to a report in 
a Spanish paper this regard for the bull was put to 
a very new and singular use in a town in the 
province of Toledo recently. An election was 
being held in the little town of Oropesa, where the 
ministerialists, or government party, and the 
Carlists, or Spanish “‘old-liners,” were nearly of 
equal strength. Each party, therefore, was trying 
to prevent the other from polling its full vote. 


The polling had gone on, without any apparent 
majority on either side, until nearly the end of the 
day. Allatonce all parties were greatly interested 
in the appearance of a superb bull, led by a 
countryman, exactly before the door of the voting 
booth. Everybody took an interest in him. 

Presently it was observed that as certain voters 
approached the door of the booth the bull made a 
sudden lunge toward them. This frightened them 
so that they took to their heels, and did not dare to 
 <e the door again. 

ut when certain other voters came up, the bull 
stepped back politely and let them enter. In 
course of time it turned out that all the voters who 
had been frightened away were ministerialists, 
and all those who had been allowed to vote were 
Carlists. 

When it was too late to change the result, and 
the Carlists had carried the day in Oropesa, it 
came out that the supposed countryman was a 
Carlist “heeler” in disguise, and that, by means of 
a bradded stick concealed under his flowing cape, 
he had goaded the bull forward whenever a 
ministerialist appeared, and urged him backward 
when a Carlist hove in sight! 


PRINCE AND YANKEE. 


A musical critic from Yankee-land, Mr. L. C. 
Elson, who describes in a very “free and easy” 
way his experiences in Europe, was at one of the 
great Wagnerian performances at Bayreuth. The 
place was full of congenial people, who had come 
together for one purpose. As an illustration of 
the spirit that prevailed, Mr. Elson says. 


I have spoken of the Prince of Hesse. 1 did not 
know he was a prince until I had chatted with him 
about half an hour, and then it was too late for me 
to put on any stately behavior. I resisted the 
temptation to tell him that I was the Duke of 
Oshkosh or the Marquis of Kalamazoo, and kept 
my character as a humble American citizen. 8 
for his highness, any rich Western speculator 
would have put on more airs. 

Alas! there are no manuals of etiquette on “How 
to converse with a prince;” even the Bedeker 
phrase-book omits this important chapter. I feared 
to ask if the prince business was good at this 
season, and he did not once say, “By my hali- 
dome!” as princes do in novels. 

On the | renee’ 8 he began talking very quietly 
and most learnec ly on music, in which he seemed 
to be one of the best-informed gentlemen I had 
ever met. He was a very near-sighted potentate, 
and as I also am ogy | as blind as a bat, it may be 
supposed that the bond of myopia drew us 
together. 


ICEBERGS IN GLITTERING ARRAY. 


There are few more interesting things among 


They are interesting not only for their gigantic 
size, their fantastic shapes, their exceeding beauty 
and their ability to cool great masses of water and 
air in their neighborhood, but also for the manner 
in which they array themselves. 


Icebergs often show a tendency to form both 
clusters and long lines, and these groupings may 
arise from the effects both of ocean currents and 
of storms. 

Some very singular lines of bergs, extending for 
many hundreds of miles east of Newfoundland, 
are shown on an iceberg chart issued this summer 
by the Hydrographic Office in Washington. Two 
of these cross one another, each keeping on its 
independent course after the crossing. In several 
instances parallel lines of bergs leave long spaces 
of clear water between them. 

The Prince of Monaco, who has taken a lively 
interest in experiments with floating bottles in the 
ocean, recently urged, in an address to the British 
Association, the desirability of more systematic 
study of ocean tides and currents. A record of 
the groupings and alignments of icebergs in the 
North Atlantic might be of some use in such an 
investigation. 


IMPROMPTU SPEECHES. 


James Russell Lowell is recorded as saying 
that he always liked to prepare his impromptu 
speeches. Ata dinner given to Mr. Longfellow 
during a visit to London, it was agreed that no set 
speeches should be made. 


After the fruit and coffee had been discussed, 
Admiral Farragut arose, and protested that they 
could not dream of parting without hearing from 
Mr. Gladstone. 

Mr. Gladstone began by assuring the company 
that he was of the mind of Lord Palmerston, who 
said, ‘Better a dinner of herbs where no speaking 
is, than whitebait and oratory therewith.” 

His “remarks” developed into an eloquent 
oration. He had read the works of the American 
poet, and quoted passages from several of his | 
poems, and concluded by paying a splendid tribute | 
to Mr. Longfellow’s attainments. 

The subject of this superb panegyric was deeply 
touched, and replied without rising in a few 
happily chosen phrases, prefaced with the remark 
that in his case the pen was mightier than the 
tongue, and that he could not make an extempore 
speech. 


ASKING A GREAT DEAL. 


A French gentleman of rank, who was both 
courteous and intelligent, but had his fits of absent- 
mindedness, visited Rome, and wished to see all 








the interesting features of the city. 


The Pope assisted him in many ways. He did 
all that he could to make the stay of the French | 
man pleasant. When the Pope thought his visitor | 
had seen all the beauty and grandeur of the ry A | 
he asked if there was anything else he could do 
for his gratification. 

“It has been most interesting. I thank you, 
Holy Father,” he replied. Then he added, medi-\ 
tatively, “There is one thing more | should like to 
see, and that is the ceremonies which are observed 
when the papal throne is vacant.” 

The Pope laughed, and recalled him to a realiza- 
tion of the situation by saying, “I shall be so 
ory smyrna + | as to keep you waiting for that 

e.” 





as long as possible.” 


Decayed teeth will cause an offensive breath. To 
sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use “Brown’s 


! 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 


(T'S FREE. 








HE CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE, a depart- 
ment of the Chautauqua System distinct from the 
Reading Circle, offers the regular college curriculum or 
special college and preparatory courses to students at 
a system of correspondence with professors 
H. DANIELS, 


home, b 
in leading colleges. Address JOHN 
Executive Secretary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Use “*COMMON SENSE’’ TRUNK 
Guaranteed more durable and convenient | 
than any other make and cost no more; 
can be opened while backed closely to 
wall and thus avoid the breaking off plas- 
ter, tearing carpet and poseaty straining § 
yourself by lifting the old style trunkfor- § 
ward, Should your dealer not have them, 
write for catalogue free. 

FRANK PALICA, Racing, WISCONSIN, 
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Designers and Manufacturers, 


149 & 150 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, 


For Special Designs of Exhibit Stands, with esti- 
mates for constructing. Mention this publication. | 














‘* The Little 
Country School.’’ 


‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION hopes 

that every little Country School in 
America, as well as the large schools, will 
celebrate Columbus Day, Oct. 21st. The 
following letter about Columbus Day from 
a patriotic gentleman is interesting. Are 
there not thousands of others who would 
like to follow his example ? 





WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 31, 1892. 


Gentlemen:—Up in Pennsylvania where I | 
came from there is a little country schoolhouse, 
with I suppose about forty scholars. I have 
made up my mind to present to the school a 
nice flag, which I would like to have unfolded on 
October 21, 1892. If it is not too much trouble, 
will you please send me any circulars con- 
yroposed public school exercises 
throughout the country to take place on that 
day. I feel that I would like that little school 
to “right in it” when the time comes. 


Yours very truly, JAMES R. ASH. > | 


— the 


$3.50 will buy a bunting flag of best 
quality, 6 feet long, just right for a “little 
country school,”’ and for $5.35 a flag 9 feet 
long. At these prices we pay postage. The @ | 
boys can cut the flag-staff. } 

We will send free to any address a cir- © 
cular describing a way by which this money 
can be raised in one day. 

We will also send free to any address in 
America the Official Programme of the 
National School Celebration of Columbus 
Day, October 21. 


The Youth’s Companion, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


—OoR— 
Other Chemicals | 
Ey are used in the 

preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. oie 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 













DO YOU WANT 
a handsome and complete, fully illustrated 


Dry Goods 
CATALOGUE ? 


Then send us your name on a postal card. 

Our Fall and Winter Catalogue is larger and 
better than ever. It is now ready and will be 
mailed to any address free of charge. 

You can do your Fall and Winter buying 
without it, but you can be better pleased and 
save money in many ways if you have it. It 
tells all about the goods, shows you fashions and 
instructs you about Shopping by Mail. 


If you’ve neighbors who need Dry Goods 
send their names or tell them to write. 


JOS. HORNE & CO,, °° vitbere, bo 
— | | Thousands 

of 

Dollars 

Saved 

by 

Using 


Diamond Dyes 


(In making old clothes new.) 





Guaranteed 
Not to Crock 
Fade or Wash Out. 


31 Colors for Wool and Silk; 14 for Cotton. 


¢#™ Send for free book and 40 samples dyed cloth. 
WELLS, RicHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt! 


Pears’ 
_ Soap 


Skin blemishes, like foul teeth, 
are the more offensive because 
they are mostly voluntary. 

The pores are closed. One 
cannot open them in a minute ; 
he may in a month. 

Try plenty of soap, give it 
plenty of time, and often; ex- 
cess of good soap will do no 
harm. Use Pears’—no alkali in 
it; nothing but soap. 

All sorts of stores sell it, 
especially druggists ; all sorts of 
people are using it. 


AGENTS "WANTED ON SALARY 








or Commission, to handle the New 
Patent Chemical Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making 
$50 per week. Monroe Eraser Mfg.Co.,x Wi, LaCrosse, Wis. 
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‘Was fever done” 
Until Gold 

Dust 

came toher Ken, And 


Shes through before the men- 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 


PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., 


Fairbank's Gold Dust Washing Powder. 
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For the Companion. 


THR HOLE IN THE VAULT. 


Through North Mountain, from Melvern Square 
in the Annapolis Valley to the village of Margaret. 
ville on the Bay of Fundy coast, runs a deep pass 
known as “The Vault.” On the bleak summit of 
the mountain, a little to the right of this pass, is 
the opening which 
goes by the name of 
“The Hole in the 
Vault.” 

It is probable that 
the name of the 
“Vault” was once ap- 
plied to the “Hole,” 
to which it seems en- 
tirely applicable. But 
the country-folk have 
twisted the titles to 
their present state of 
confusion. 

The mountain pass 
in question bears no 
resemblance toa vault 
of any kind. Deep 
and secluded it is in- 
deed, but its depths 
are lovely with rich 
foliage, and into them 
the sunlight streams 
cheerily. The mountain top, about four hundred 
feet above the sea, is for the most part naked rock. 
In the hollows of the rock once grew pines and 
firs, but the fire went over the height, and all that 
remains is a desolate fringe of winter-bleached 
and ghostly trunks, on whose tops the fish-eagle 
finds a perch, and screams across the valley and 
the Bay. 

The mouth of the cave is a round hole about six 
feet in diameter, cut smoothly, as if by the hand of 
man, out of the solid rock. Tradition, of course, 
ascribes it to the omnipresent pirate, Captain 
Kidd, who is held responsible for many freaks 
of nature on the North Atlantic coast. 

At first sight, the Hole resembles nothing s0 much 
asa weil. It descends perpendicularly for about 
twenty feet. Then it runs in a sort of gallery, 
almost on a level, for a distance of perhaps twelve 
feet farther. © 

At the end of this tunnel there is another abrupt 
descent; and the passage plunges into the bowels 
of the mountain. As to its depth there are con- 
flicting conjectures—nothing really definite. 

Standing at the inner end of the lateral tunnel, 
which we may call, for convenience, the gallery, 
one may throw stones down the shaft and hear 
them rebounding from side to side till the last 
faint echo dies away. Certain keen listeners have 
believed that they caught, ultimately, the sound of 
the stone falling into water, and have assumed 
that the shaft ends either in a subterranean pool, 
or in a chamber to which the tides of the Bay 
find access. 

There is a tradition that an experimenter once 
took several blocks of dry wood, painted them 
in bright colors, marked them with the date and 
place, and dropped them down the shaft; and it is 
said that one of these blocks was picked up, a few 
days later, floating in the Bay near Margaretville. 

But the evidence on this head seems to me in- 
conclusive. 

A few years ago, two students of King’s College, 
at Windsor, who were spending the summer vaca- 
tion in the Annapolis Valley, resolved to attempta 
solution of whatever mysteries the “Hole in the 
Vault” might contain. The farmers of the neigh- 
borhood endeavored to dissuade them, saying that 
the Hole was full of bad gases that would stifle 
them, but their imaginations were aflame and they 
would not be turned from their purpose. 

They found a young fellow in Melvern Square 
who knew the place and could enter into the spirit 


of their enterprise. 


Their preparations were made with the utmost 
forethought. They took several miner’s lamps, 
an abundance of rope and cord, an axe, a light 
pick, and other apparatus. The leader of the 
expedition, a young man now in business at Hali- 
fax, has described the whole adventure to me 
minutely; and I cannot do better than repeat his 
words as accurately as I can recall them: 

“Joe Gillespie was the name of the young fellow 
we got to go with us. He was a good man, and 
full of the scheme. He came for us, with his team, 
about six o’clock in the morning, and would hardly 
give us time to eat our breakfast. 

“We drove to the ‘Vault,’ and then off into a 
desperately rough wood road which took us nearly 
half-way up the mountain. When the road became 
impassable, we unhitched the horses and tethered 
them, shouldered the ropes and the rest of the 
stuff, and set out for a climb. 

“It was about half-past nine o’clock when we 
got to the top, and looked down into the ‘Hole.’ 

“Close to the edge of the cavity stood an old 
pine trunk, bard and solid as arock. To this we 
fastened one end of the rope, and also one end 
of a light cord which we had with us. We dropped 
the ropes, pick, and so forth to the bottom of the 
first part of the ‘Hole,’ stuck the lamps in our 
hats, and climbed down hand over hand. 

“I forgot to say that we also dropped ina stout 
spruce pole, the use for which you will see pres- 
ently. 

“We found the gallery dry and smooth. We 
tossed a few stones down the shaft, and listened 
until they vanished out of hearing. 

“Guess they must have gone clean under the 
Square!’ remarked Gillespie; while Dick, who 
favored the tradition of a passageway to the Bay, 
declared that the reason we heard no splash was 
that the tide was out. I maintained a judicial 
silence. 








| was no more discussion, aad I don’t believe they 
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“Across the mouth of the inner shaft we set a | 
length of the spruce pole, wedging the ends firmly 
in the rock. In the middle of this bit of timber we | 
cut a shallow groove, smoothing it nicely; and 
round it we took a half-turn of the rope. 

“To the loose end of the slender cord we at- 
tached a lighted lamp. This we lowered away for 
some distance, and finding that it burned clearly, 
we knew that the air in the shaft was pure. 

“‘I told you so,’ said Dick. ‘Fundy air is al- 
ways pure!’ 

“Now came the question as to who should venture 
down the ‘Hole.’ Gillespie was anxious to go, but 
Dick said he had a prior claim. Finally I an- 
nounced that, as I had planned and worked up 
the whole thing, I was going to do the exploring | 
myself. 

“This was just what the boys expected, so there | 








were desperately anxious, anyway, to take my 
place, for the shaft was a discouraging thing-to 
look at. 

“I knotted the rope securely and comfortably 
about my body, took the cord in one hand and 
the pick in the other, and told the boys to lower 
away, very gently. 

“The cord served a double purpose. At the end 
of it, some six or seven feet below me, hung a 
lamp, as a safeguard against descending into 
‘choke damp.’ As long as the lamp was burning 
clearly I could tell that there was no bad gas 
immediately beneath me. 

“The cord also served as a means of communica- 
tion with the surface. It was agreed that one 
sharp jerk on the cord should mean ‘stop’; that 
two jerks should mean ‘lower away’; and three 
jerks ‘pull up.’ Four jerks were to mean ‘pull 
up in a hurry,’ and five jerks ‘not so fast.’ 

“This was the code, and each carried a written 
copy to avoid possibility of mistakes. 

“In another minute I was slowly descending the 
shaft, using the pick against the walls to steady 
myself and to stop the rotary motion of the rope, 
which threatened to make me dizzy. The pick 
was a light, handy affair, half-way between an 
ordinary pickaxe and a geologist’s hammer. It 
was attached to my belt by a piece of cord, in case 
1 should wish to have both hands free. 

“For thirty or forty feet the descent was practi- 
cally perpendicular, and the sides of the shaft, 


smooth and dry, presented no points calling for | 


comment. Then the passage began to slope a 
little, away from the mouth of the pit, and the 
walls changed their character. Here and there 
atiny thread of water oozed from a crevice and 
spread over the rock, glistening in the light of my 
lamp. 

“Sometimes I found the rock so soft that I could 
break off specimens with my fingers. These I put 
into the leather bag which I carried. Sometimes I 
passed thin veins of a milky stone which I recog- 
nized as quartz. At these I would give the signal 


to stop, while I hammered off lumps in which I 
thought might perhaps be found traces of gold. 
“Once or twice I was startled by the drip of 
water upon me from above, or by the fall of some 
little scraps of rock, loosened by my pick or by 
Of such occurrences, 





the friction of the rope. 
however, I took but lit- 
tle heed, for the quartz 
veins looked very 
promising, and I had 
procured several nice 
amethysts, such as 
used to be found occa- 
sionally at Blomidon. 

‘Moreover, the pas- 
sage remained easy 
and the air pure. 

“When I must have 
been at least ninety 
feet from the surface 
I came to a steep in- 
cline where I might 
almost have dispensed 
with the support of 
the rope. I kept my 
weight upon it stead- 
ily, however, 80 as 
not to confuse my as- 
sistants. 

“At this spot the 
sides of the shaft were 
much broken. The 
rock seemed loose and 
shelvy, and numerous 
tiny springs forced 
their way through its 
crevices. The slope 
of the shaft brought ! 
the rope hard against ° 
this treacherous sur- 
face, and presently a shower of fragments rattling 
down on my head and shoulders awoke me to a 
possible peril. 

“I glanced up with sudden dread; and just as 
I did so a slice of rock, weighing many pounds, 
pitched downward not a foot from my right 
shoulder, flashed its wet side noiselessly in the 
lamplight, struck and carried away the lamp 
that was swaying beneath me at the end of the 





| hard against the treacherous wall. 





cord, and thundered heavily into the unknown: 


depths. 

“The sudden jerk on the cord was taken as a 
signal by Dick and Gillespie, and my descent came 
to a stop. 

“For a moment my heart almost ceased to beat. 
I can never describe the horrible nightmare of 
that noiseless fall through the dim light. The 
sound of the crashing far below, startling as it 
was, came as a positive relief. 

“For a moment I was undecided. Then I con- 
sidered that what had just happened would prob- 
ably be repeated. The sides of the cavern were 
rotten.. I could not tell what movement my pick 
might have started; and there was the rope, con- 
tinually aggravating the mischief by pressing 
There was 
but one thing to do. 1 gave three sharp tugs at 

the cord—the signal to pull up. 

“It seemed as if the answer would never 
come. Then I began slowly to ascend. A 
small stone dropped on my hat-brim, and my 
impatience increased. The gulf below be- 
came suddenly horrible, hideous, loathsome 
to me, and I would not look downwards. 

“I gave four jerks at the cord, and began 
ascending with a speed that threatened to 
knock my brains out on the walls of the 
shaft. The rope spun round, and hands and 
feet were kept busy in the effort to steady 
myself. 

“Some more bits of. rock pattered down, 
and convinced me that such a speed was too 
dangerous. Very reluctantly 1 signalled, 
‘Not so fast.’ 

“The pace slackened just as 1 was on the 
edge of a slope. Right over my head the 
roof of the shaft, seamed and dripping and 
ragged, hung ominously. There was the 
weak spot. If only I could get safely past 
thi8 ragged projection, I should have a clear 

way back to the upper air. 

“I watched the perilous masses breathlessly, 
as foot by foot I mounted, using my feet to re- 
lieve the friction of the rope. 

“Then 1 thought 1 saw a trembling in the 
rock! There was a hideous grinding noise, and 
the passage above me seemed to contract and 
close up. A shower of fragments fell thickly 
about me, bruising my head and hands and 
shoulders, and putting out the lamp in my hat. 

“The rope stopped rising. I hung, swaying 
gently, in a darkness that seemed to choke me. 

“I knew well enough what had happened, but 
for some minutes was, perhaps, semi-stupefied. 
Dully I said to myself, over and over again, ‘This 
is my tomb; this is my living grave!’ 

“But presently my energies reasserted them- 
selves. I felt my limbs. 1 was unhurt and strong. 
Surely I could do something,—and Dick and 
Gillespie would find a means to bring help. 

“This last thought sent a wave of fresh terror 
through my heart. I knew just what Dick and 
Gillespie would do. They would bring men and 
ropes and picks, and some one would descend 
the shaft and try to dig through to where I was, 
and then the mass which had closed in above me 
would give way under the pressure and the blows, 
and I should go with it—down, down, to the heart 
of the hills; and perhaps, some day, my dead body 
would be washed out, through strange sinks and 
arteries of that under-world, to the open tides 
of the Bay. 

“I realized that I must help myself before my 
comrades should have time to attempt a rescue. 

“Both rope and cord were fixed immovably. 
With some assistance from the rope, but mainly 
relying upon my feet and one hand, | worked 
my way up the incline till I came in contact with 
the mass that had imprisoned me. Here I short- 
ened up the rope so that it would support me 
and leave both bands free. 

“I tried to relight the lamp, but it was too 
thoroughly shattered. However, I lit match after 
match, and took a careful survey of the task that 
confronted me. 

“I saw that a broad shelf of slaty rock had 
dropped from the roof of the slope and shut down 
across the shaft like a portcullis. 

“The main thickness of this mass, however, 
proved to be somewhat narrower than the shaft. 
At the left side there seemed to be almost 
a passageway. The weight of the mass 
was evidently supported at the top and 
bottom, and on the right hand side. 

“I attacked the thin spot with my pick, 
and soon made myself a clear space to 
work in. It was stifling work, but the 
stone was brittle, and I was in desperate 
haste. 

“After perhaps a half-hour’s labor I 
found that I had made my way a good 
three feet past the lowermost edge of the 
obstruction. Descending and leaning my 
weight entirely on the rope, I lay on my 
back a few minutes and rested. 

“As I lay I was tormented with the 
thought that perhaps that mass above my 
head was forty feet in thickness. It might 
‘as easily be forty feet as four, I mused. 
Well, if so, all the more need to make 
haste, I said to myself. 

“I rose and went back to my work in 
a fever of impatience. I lit a match in 
order to get a clear idea of what I wished 
to do. As ‘the match went out, and while 
it still glimmered, a red coal on the rock 
before me, I struck a vigorous blow above 
my head,—and the pick went through! 

“The revulsion of feeling was so strong 
that I leaned for a moment against the 
rock, and strange lights chased each other 
before my dilated eyes. 

“In a few minutes I had ‘cleared myself 
a path to the other side of the barrier. 
This accomplished, I felt safe. 

“The rope, of course, was still jammed immov- 
ably under the rock. I cut it and fastened the 
freed end about my waist. Then I gave the signal 
to pull up. It was responded to instantly. 

“But presently I perceived the speed slacken. 
I reflected that probably there was now only one 
man hauling on it. No doubt when the boys dis- 
covered that the rope was fast, they would have 





inferred that the walls had caved in, even if 
they did not hear the crash, and Gillespie would 
have gone for help and left Dick to watch the 
rope and cord. 

“I gave the signal to stop, and commenced as. 
cending hand over hand. I made about forty feet 
in this way, then took up the loose rope, made 
it fast, and once more gave the signal to pull up. 

“In a few seconds I saw a glimmer of light, 
and then I was dragged over the brink, into the 
gallery, and Dick was almost hugging the life 
out of me in his delight at my safe return. 

“We were not long, I can tell you, in making our 
way to the upper air. What an indescribable re 
lief it was when we found ourselves clear of that 
deadly shaft! 

“When the rescue party, gathered by Gillespie, 
arrived upon the scene, Dick and I were eating 
our lunch comfortably on a stump. When my 
story was told, certain of the farmers, after re. 
marking, ‘1 told you so,’ in every possible key, 
took their axes and cut down a large number of 
dead trees, which they dumped into the ‘Hole.’ 

“On top of these they rolled such loose rocks 
as they could find; and now it will cost a lot of 
labor and some money to any one who may wish to 
follow my example, and risk a repetition of my 
experience in ‘The Hole in the Vault.’ ” 

CHARLES G. D. ROBERTs. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


KINGS WHO EARN A LIVING. 
Emperor and Empress Frederick. 


In order fully to understand a boy, it is well to 
know something of his father and mother. The 
German Emperor had for his father a German 
prince with English bleod in his veins, and for his 
mother an English princess with German blood in 
her veins. 

Princess Victoria, his mother, was the eldest 
child of Queen Victoria of England, and was as 
pretty, as wilful, as bright a little lass as one shall 
see on a summer day. 

When she was a wee thing, there was an old and 
valued servant of the court whom she persisted, 
against direct commands, in calling “Brown.” Her 
mother told her that if she disobeyed again she 
should be sent to bed in the daytime. The very 
next morning, as soon as he appeared, the little 
imp called out, “Good morning, Brown! and good 
night, Brown! for I am to be sent to bed, Brown!” 

One of the physicians who attended her in illness 
was a noticeably ugly man, and the little princess 
had a quick, artistic eye for beauty. The Queen 
used to read a few verses of the Bible with her 
little girl every day, and happening soon upon the 
verse, “God made man in his own image,”’ little 
Victoria interposed, “O mamma, surely not the 
doctor!” 

Victoria’s father was one of the most intellectual 
men of his time, and her mother is an exceptionally 
well-informed woman. They took her in hand 
early. Every half-hour had its set duty, and often 
she was her father’s companion. They selected 
her teachers and her servants; they presided over 
her studies and her recreations, till she became a 
well-educated and accomplished woman. 

She was only eight years old when the Prince of 
Prussia visited England. She made herself a 
great favorite, walking, driving and riding with 
him. This prince had a son of seventeen years, 
very handsome and clever, who was one day to be 
the King of Prussia; and, I dare say, as the father 
chatted with this merry little girl, the thought 
often came into his mind that it would be a happy 
thing if his boy—“our Fritz,” as the Prussian 
people affectionately called him—should be as 
fond of Victoria as he was. 

Presently “our Fritz” visited England, and made 
himself a thorough Prince Charming to the Queen 
Mother and the Prince Father and to all the people, 
who came to love him almost as well as did his 
own Prussian people. 

But did little Victoria love him? That was the 
important question. Growing to be a girl of fifteen, 
she knew her own mind; but “our Fritz” could 
not make it out. He asked her father and mother 
first, as a well-bred young suitor should. They 
assured him of their own regard, but they thought 
Victoria was too young to consider the question at 
once. 

Of course he complied with their wish—for just 
eight days. But he was very much elated with their 
approbation, and it encouraged him to think they 
must have divined a little the young princess’s 
heart; and one day they were riding in the sunny 
weather, and Craig-na-Ban looked bright and 
beckoning, and the green fields and the old bridge 
and the sparkling water and the sparkling princess 
—and he gave her a spray of white heather—and 
she took it!—and—he had meant to keep his word, 
but somehow his story all came pouring out of his 
heart. 

The Queen Mother and the Prince Father had 
been through it all themselves, and they forgave 
him, but told the young folks that it must be kept 
quite a secret, because the princess was 50 youns- 

The prince, too, was not over-old, being ov!) 
twenty-four. So they waited two years; and then 
she being seventeen and her husband twenty-*!%. 
they were married. Among the bridal roses and 
orange blossoms, you may be sure that W hite 
heather held a conspicuous place. 

But they came terribly near not being married 
at all. The young lady was sealing a letter, and 
all at once her sleeve caught fire from the candle, 
and she was in flames. Two women who were 1} 
the room had the presence of mind to extinguish 
the fire with the hearth-rug, but not before the 
cruel flame had severely burned the princess * 
arm from below the elbow to the shoulder. 

The young lover, who was on the eve of departure, 
was “quite upset,” and every one, of course, most 
anxious, for there was at least danger or a 
permanent scar if not of a crippled arm. The 
princess was self-possessed and bore the pain W ith 
great courage. 

Happily, in a month or so the arm was repo 
quite healed, and not crippled at all. The crippled 
arm, alas! fell to her eldest son. 
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The little princess married her true love, but she 
had a sore heart for her dear England and her 
dear home, and she wept bitterly at leaving them 
all. “I think it will kill me to take leave of dear 
papa,” she said to her mother. And the dear papa 
wrote to her the next day after her departure- 


“] am not of a demonstrative nature, and there- | Waldemar, a very dear and promising boy eleven | 


ask papa about it,’ every day of their lives. It| 
pay 3 y 


needed but a slight acquaintance with the home 
life of the palace to know that the people were not 
wrong in ascribing to their prince the most frank 
| and genial kind-heartedness. 

| He had the misfortune to lose his son, Prince 


opinion and not be allowed to express it. When it 
was too hard, she simply took a holiday and went 
| off into the country, where she was not under 
| the necessity of either making a contention or 
| of pretending to agree with views tq which she 
| was opposed. 

The prince found relief in hard work in other 


fore you can hardly know how dear you have | years old. Observing one day that a friend was | directions. He went through all the toil and self 


always been to me, and what a void you have left 


| looking at a curious scarf-pin which he was wear 


denial necessary to make a soldier, and he fought | 


behind in my heart—yet not in my heart, for there | ing, he took it from his scarf and said, “This little | through two wars with unflinching courage. 


assuredly you will abide henceforth, as till now | silver coin is one of three which were unearthed | He 


was always at the front in public duties 


you have done, but in my daily life, which is ever in an old Roman grave in the presence of my three | where the crown was to be represented. He was 


more reminding my heart of your absence.” 
Her husband’s home and family received her 


; boys. I had the three coins mounted as pins for 
| : 
them to remind them of the occasion, and when 


patron of all museums and collections of works 


He took a keen interest in historical and 


| of art. 


very cordially, but the etiquette of the court was | my little Waldemar died, I took possession of his, | archxological researches, as you may infer from 


more rigid in detail than that of the court of 
England. She had been taught at home to keep 
her own bureau-drawers and work-boxes in order, 
but in the Prussian court they were shocked at her 
lack of dignity, and begged her to give that over to 
the servants. Whereat my lady calmly locked the 
drawers, and walked off with the keys in her 
pocket! : 

At another time, she was remonstrated with for 
moving a chair herself. Up went her haughty 
little head. “I have seen the Queen of England 
carrying a chair in one hand and a baby in the 
other,” she said; and thus the Prussian court was 
given to understand that it must know its place! 

But if she snubbed them a little, she made 


friends, too, and the best friend she made in| 


Prussia, and the fastest friend, was her own 
husband. With all their real love there were 
some jarrings,—some intrusion of coarse courtly 
ways upon domestic sanctity,—which she resented 
and resisted. But the strong character, the sub- 
stantial integrity and vital. harmony of the two 
natures prevailed, and there came between them, 
enfolding them, elevating them, a mutual love, 
admiration and devotion, which we seldom see 
surpassed. 

“We will ask my wife,—she knows everything,” 
“our Fritz” used often to say; and sometimes his 
own people became almost jealous of her because 
she had so much influence over him. 

She had her studio, and worked in it faithfully. 
She managed her household thriftily and tactfully. 
It is told that soon after her marriage she saw one 
of the housemaids going about her dusting in a 
flounced gown, with hair dressed in the most 
elaborate fashion. So one morning she sent for 
the maid, and made her a present of a plain but 
pretty brown woollen gown and simple white cap, 
telling her they were for her to wear about her 
work—which, you see, was a very gentle form of 
rebuke. 

When the “sturdy little recruit,” the present 
German Emperor, was laid in her arms, all her 
strength and tenderness took him in charge. She 
who had refused to give up her bureau-drawers to 
servants would not, you may be sure, leave her 
children to the care of servants and strangers. 
She would not abandon at the demands of court 
etiquette her dearest province, to make a happy 
home, a nursery of German citizens. 

She tried to put into this kingly, cold court the 
same atmosphere of mother love and care that 
warms our dear American homes. She won over 
her husband, too. At least once every day the 
Crown Prince went into the nursery with her, and 
very often they both heard the children say their 
lessons to the governess. 

This was no easy matter, for, as you have seen, 
they had to be up early in the morning, and kings 
and princes cannot always go to bed early. 

No detail was too minute. She supervised the 
food and dress and play of her children as well as 
their education. With the true German frugality 
and housewifeliness she even cut their little frocks. 

But she found time also to make herself a fit 
companion for them when they should be men and 
women. She opened her house to men of intel- 
lectual as well as of hereditary rank. One of her 
subjects says that her influence and example have 
largely helped to make the German nation what 
it is. 

She became a noted artist in drawing and paint- 
ing. The Berlin Art Gallery owes much of its 
prosperity, if pot, indeed, its very existence, to 
her, and elected her as a member. 

Like her mother before her, she studied art with 
a baby in her arms, and both art and baby were 
the better for it. Indeed, her drawings were so 
good that one artist doubted her having made them 
till he saw her at work. 

When she and “Fritz” were holidaying in Venice, 
she visited the studios and sketched on the canals 
and the piazzas, to the great delight of the art 
students, who begged her to pose for them; anda 
very pretty picture they made of her in a black 
gown trimmed with white lace, and a Rubens hat 
with a white feather, leaning against a big basket 
full of onions and fennel, which the enthusiastic 
students borrowed of a lad who was passing on 
his way to market. 

It must always be remembered that in making 
her home sweet and pure, her life noble, her work 
beneficent, she had the help of a pure, noble and 
intellectual man. 

In the jubilee procession of the Queen of England 
his figure towered above all others, the picture of 
manly strength, kingly and noble, resplendent in 
White and silver, his baton seeming a veritable 
sceptre. 

A personal acquaintance testifies of him that 
he was a singularly devoted husband and father, 
and that it was his undisguised admiration of 
his clever wife which gave rise to the rumor 
that he was too subservient to her will. This 
rumor only shows that he was too great to be 
afraid of being called small. 

An English tutor of the royal German children 
oaye itso happened that he never saw the Crown 
Prince to speak to him but once, and that, signifi- 
cant of his amiability and consideration for 
others, was when the prince came sudtienly into 
the room where the boys were at their lessons, 
ask if the tutor had enjoyed a review for which 
oe prince had sent him a special order of ad- 

! ssl0n. 

sut the tutor adds that though he did not see the 
Crown Prince, he heard of him incessantly from 

his sons, who were evidently devoted to him. It 
Was “Papa says this,” “Papa thinks that,” “I will 


| and have worn it ever since.” 

Since their son William became Emperor, stories 
of dissensions between himself and his mother 
have flitted through the newspapers. Let us not 
set idle rumor against good breeding. Let us be 
| lieve that if sometimes William may be “over 
earnest” even with his mother, it is only the un 
reason of nervous restlessness, the outcome of 
| an irritability resulting from the over-strain of 
early youth and too close application to high and 
patriotic purposes. 

Frederick was kind and considerate to all. He 
liked to see people happy. At court dinners he 
used often to call up the little pages, after the 
guests had risen, and fill their pockets with the 
remaining sweetmeats. Occasionally he would 
fill their mouths too, and then ask them some 
question, and set them all laughing in their 
attempts to answer His Royal Highness through 
mouths crammed with candy and sweets. 
| Once, coming to a 
village schoolhouse, he 
| stepped in to see how 
things were going on. 
| While there, a tele 
| gram was handed to 
| the teacher announc- : a 

ing that his mother =e, SS 
|} was very ill and ee 
| wished to see him be- -—— : 











fore her death. Notic- —_ ie 


ing that the master’s 
| face grew pale, the ——— 
| prince inquired the : 
| reason, and learning - 


his presence at the Roman grave where the coins 

were unearthed. 

He helped his wife in her indefatigable efforts 
| to raise women, to improve their education, to 
| open for them fields in which they might earn a 
| living, to nurse the poor, to improve the sanitary 
| condition of dwellings. He carried on to the 
future the old repute of the greatest Hohenzol 
lerns—for industry, self-denial and a high con 
scientiousness. 

He was not simply patient and pure. He added 
to great sweetness of disposition what has been 
called the Hohenzollern bite, and could be stern, 
severe, unrelaxing when he deemed it right. 

The stern work of his life came in its closing 
months. While yet at the foot of the throne from 
which his father was slowly bending, a cruel dis 
ease seized him, held him, crushed him. His 
father died, and from death, with death walking 
| beside him, he took the relinquished crown. 













it, told him to hurry - 
| away instantly, 


and he would mind the schoo! till a substitute could 
be sent. 

So the prince staid and “kept school” two hours 
in great glee, rapping the knuckles of the idle and 
praising the studious, till the village parson ar 
rived, and even continued to supervise the substi- 
tute every day until the master returned. 

At the swimming baths his coming was always 
hailed with glee. A splendid swimmer, he 
delighted in sport, such as getting a great crowd 
ona raft in mid-stream, and then capsizing them 
all, pell-mell, himself included, into the water. 

On occasion of the Emperor’s birthday, there 
had once been a great parade of troops at Potsdam. 
All the royal family were there, and the crowded 
train was just ready to start back to Berlin when 
the Crown Prince drove up. He was ceremoni- 
ously escorted to the door of his reserved car, 
when he caught sight of an officer of his acquain- 
tance in an adjoining compartment. 

“Ah! we'll get in there,” exclaimed “our Fritz.” 

“But, your Imperial Highness,” gasped the 
official, “it’s second-class!” 

“What matters that?” laughed the Crown Prince, 
and catching hold of the door-handle, he climbed 
up like any youngster, while the astonished station- 
master rushed into his office to telegraph to Berlin 
that their future emperor was travelling home ina 
second-class car. 


carriage was once caught between the two heavy 
gates of a railroad crossing, and it was only his 


them and permitted the horses to be driven off the 
track before the train thundered by. 

The Crown Prince was not allowed to take part 
in the political work of the country, still less the 
Crown Princess. This was very hard for the Crown 
Prince, because it was going to be his business 
when he came to the throne. And it was very 
hard for the Crown Princess, because her father 
had brought her u@o be interested and intelligent 
in politics. At the time of her marriage, I think 
England had the only constitutional government 
in Europe. Of course it was very hard for her not 
to speak her mind. 

Her husband’s father was not King of Prussia 
until some time after her marriage. Lord Claren- 
don of England was present on the occasion of 
his coronation, and held a long conversation with 
her regarding it. 





of Prussia, both internal and foreign, and of the 
| duties of a constitutional king.” 
| At the same time, let young Americans take note, 
| this statesmanlike young woman was so womanly, 
| so graceful and gracious, that her bearing to the 
| king really constituted the most notable feature 
of the ceremony. 
Of course with all this intelligence and personal 
interest, it was very hard to hold a positive 


His health seemed to promise long life. His | 


own extraordinary strength that raised one of | 


He declares that he was more | 
than ever “astonished at the statesmanlike and | 
comprehensive views which she took of the policy | 





When he went 
from San Remo 
to Berlin, the King | 
of Italy, who was his 
warm friend, went up to 
meet him. The train stopped. 
King Humbert went into the car. The 
Emperor Frederick could not speak, for 
death held him by the throat. They embraced 
and separated, and Humbert could only report of 
him in a choking voice, ‘Very, very ill.” 

Never did the prince’s noble character show 
more clearly than during the hundred days of 
his reign. A hundred years could not better have 
attested his brave self-repression. 

“I face my illness,” he said simply, “as I faced 
the bullets at Kéniggriitz and Wérth.” 

He had insisted on being told the truth regard. 
ing his malady. When informed that it was fatal, 
he went away alone for an hour and then cheer 
fully confronted his fate:—“I commend myself to 
God.” 

He had looked upon 
the ruler of Germany. While still Crown Prince, 
without any political power, he had been wont 
to fortify his views with the suggestion, “I, who 
represent the future.” Now it became apparent 
that “the future” meant for him hardly more in 
this world than a grave; and to that future he 
set himself with imperious will, with wide scope, 
with full purpose to crowd into his short and 
| crippled life all the accomplishment for kingdom 
|and for family that could be wrested from the 
hurrying weeks. 

The consecrated place he holds in his country’s 
love and in the ‘world’s regard shows the success 
of his lofty endeavor. GAIL HAMILTON. 


himself as born to be | 


«oo 
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| For the Companion. 


“MAN OVERBOARD!”’ 


| It is a startling thing to hear this cry in mid 
| ocean—to see a companion vanish suddenly from 
| one’s side, to appear again only as a mere speck 
on the bosom of the great deep, tossed about like 
a plaything by the hungry waves, and struggling 
| for his life. Several times this experience has 
| been mine, and the horror of it has not been 
| lessened by repetition. 
| Vividly, as if the event were of yesterday, I 
| recall the first accident of this kind I witnessed. 
| It occurred in 1852, on my voyage to Australia 
| in the sailing ship Revenue, which left New York 
| July 3d, with some one hundred and eighty passen- 
| gers, bound for the new land of gold. 
| One day, while the vesse] was running free at) 
the rate of eight or nine knots an hour, with a 
lively breeze on the starboard quarter, a young 
man named L—-, in attempting to seat himself 
on the taffrail, fell backwards into the sea. 

“A man overboard!” “A man overboard!” 
came the cry instantly, and all was commotion. 

“Hard up with the helm! Let go the main-sheet! | 
Let go all!” shouted the captain; and the vessel | 
came slowly round into the wind. Meantime life- 
preservers and buoys were thrown out by the 
| passengers, but L was already far astern, and 
although manfully swimming, did not see or could 
not reach the buoys. | 
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Again Captain Crowell’s orders rang out: “Break 
out, lower away and man the yawl! Quick, men, 
quick for your lives!” 

The first mate and his crew sprang to obey; but 
“quick” they could not be, for a few days previ 
ously we had passed through a fearful storm off 
the Cape of Good Hope, and the boats had all been 
taken off the davits and firmly lashed amidship. 

It was fully twenty minutes before the yaw! was 
launched and manned, with the first mate in 
command. The ship had been brought with her 
head to the wind, and the solitary swimmer was 
now off the starboard bow, and was quite half a 
mile distant. 

Though there was not much sea on, the light 
waves were several feet high, and it was only 
when our comrade rose on the crest of one of 
these that we could see him. He had ceased 
swimming even before the boat left the ship, but 
was still floating; and, very strangely, apparently 
face downward, with legs and arms entirely sub 
merged 

He appeared to have lost consciousness, for he 
rose and fell like a log. 
great hopes that he still lived, since every time 
he passed over the summit of a wave his face 


We had, nevertheless, 


was clear of the water for a moment. 

When the rescuing crew were at last ready to 
start, it was found that, owing to their low level 
they could not see the young man at all. So the 
captain climbed into the rigging and directed their 
course by signals ‘ 

It would be quite impossible to describe the 
emotion and anxiety of the passengers during all 
this time, which seemed an age to us. Among our 

whole number, | am sure 
there 
more 


was not one who 
earnestly prayed 
: for the this 
— young, whole-souled fel 
low than did I. There 
was an especial reason 
why 1 should desire his 
rescue, 

Although one of the 


rescue of 


most kind hearted of 
human beings, and gen- 
; Sr erous to a fault, L— 
ee had, like most high 
SSE spirited young men, a 


very quick temper; anda 
few minutes before he 
fell overboard, he and I 
had been engaged in a 
rather warm discussion on 
some trivial matter. He 
became quite angry over 
it, and, in the heat of 
argument, applied to me 
a very unjust epithet, of 
which I took no notice. 

I could not now bear to 
think that he should die 
with this unkind feeling rankling in his mind, or 
that I should not have the opportunity of showing 
him that I felt no resentment. 

The anxious passengers, crowded upon bulwarks 
and rigging, could see that the inert body still 
floated. Moreover, we could tell from the now 
straight course and quickened stroke of the crew 
that the body was at last seen by the steersman. 

Would they reach it in time? Scores of men 
quite unconsciously shouted : “Oh! pull, boys, pull! 
Pull just this once as you never pulled before.” 

And pull, indeed, the brave fellows did. The 
tough oars bent and strained under their mighty 
strokes, and the boat cut through the crests of 
opposing waves. 

The suspense is awful. We cannot bear it in 
silence. Like men bereft of reason, one and 
another, in uncontrollable excitement, shout to 
the boat’s crew, far out of hearing:—‘One more 
stroke, boys! Push her through!” 

But hush! The mate drops his oar and stands 
up in the bow. He leans far over, stoops to the 
water’s edge, grasps an inanimate form and lifts 
it tenderly into the boat. 

Then, indeed, our pent-up feelings found vent. 
Some wept, shouted, sang and even danced in 
their exuberant joy, shook hands with and em 
braced every one within reach and otherwise dis 
ported themselves like crazy creatures. But these 
trifling demonstrations were quickly swallowed 
up ina wild volume of ringing cheers, led by the 
captain himself. 

The rescuing boat approached, and in ominous 
silence the crew passed up the body into waiting 
hands. The ship’s physician hastily examined it, 
turned to the anxious crowd, and said: “Steady 
now, men. No noise; our friend still lives.” 

It was wonderfully welcome assurance, but no 
word was spoken. 

L— was quickly placed in his berth, with bottles 
of hot water at his hands and feet, and covered 
with well-warmed blankets, while the doctor did all 
else in his power to restore suspended animation. 

In the course of half an hour, to the infinite 
relief of all on board, these efforts were crowned 
with success. I was sitting by his bedside when 
L regained consciousness, and was greatly 
surprised and affected by his first words: “Where 
is Thomson? I want to see him.” 

I understood at once his train of half-awakened 
thought, and in a cheerful tone replied, “I am 
here, old fellow; right by your side.” 

Then, in his low, weak voice, he said: “Thomson, 
I’m sorry. Are we friends?” 

This was almost too much for my composure, 
but I managed to answer: “My dear boy, all is 
peace between us, now and always; and I earnestly 
thank God for your recovery.” 

He faintly pressed my hand, and with a smile 
of deep content, dropped off to sleep quietly as 
an infant. The next day he was on deck again, 
bright and cheerful as ever, but with an under- 
lying vein of seriousness which well became him. 

Almost thirty-eight years have passed since that 
time, but L—— and I are still fast friends. He 
passed unharmed through the perils and vicissi- 
tudes of a life on the “diggings” for several years. 





| Then he returned to his home in Canada, studied 


law, and was finally appointed judge of his county, 
which honorable position he still holds. 
W. THOMSON, 
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WEATHER “SIGNS. 
When water boils away very rapidly there is a great prob- 
ability of a storm. Explain. 
Excessive ‘sweating’ of cold objects indicates storm. 
Why? 


Redness of sun towards sunset indicates hot weather. | 


How? 
What are "' Sun-dogs'""? What do they indicate? Why? 
Halos about sun or moon are usually followed by stormy 
weather. Do you see the reason? 








For the Companion. 


THE RIGHT TO THE ROAD. 
(A True Story of Springfield Ferry, Connecticut River.) 


Like dreams the changing years have fled 
Into the realm of the silent dead 

Since seventeen seventy-five, and June 

Made bridal dance to the river’s tune. 

And then, as now, on the world’s broad face 

The loveliest green-clad, leaf-crowned space 

Was the old West road to the ferrying-place. 

Here Jonathan Parsons, a man of peace, 

On a cart heaped high with the earth’s increase, 
Through wood-land sweet with the flowering thorn, 
Came riding up from his fields of corn. 


General Washington’s coach of state, 

Bound for Cambridge, had reached the lane; 
In it the General, grave, sedate, 

Sat planning the course of a great campaign. 
For a terrible struggle possessed the land, 
And the fate of a Nation was in his hand! 
Riding before, came horsemen twain, 

If the truth be told they were young and vain. 
They reached at fongth, in the narrow road, 
The farmer, perched on his fragrant load. 


“Lazy-bones, haste! You are all too slow, 
How can we pass, we should like to know 
General Washington rides this way! 

Turn out! Turn out for the coach !” cried they. 
But Parsons doubted the courier’s word. 

The Soldier Hero ?—’twas quite absurd! 

He was still in Congress the last he heard! 


These were playful youths, it was very plain! 
He would meet their sport with a calm disdain, 
And his right to the road to the end maintain! 


A droll procession in truth they made, 

That summer day, in the green-arched glade! 
A frowsy colt was the first in view, 
Vanguard of the rustic’s retinue! 

A white mare next, then oxen four, 
(‘‘Five-cattle-team,” the name it bore)- 

Then the peasant-prince, who a crown would scorn, 
High on his throne of fresh-cut corn ; 

The baffled horsemen behind him came, 

And last of all rode the One whose name 
Was yet to conquer the pride of Kings, 


Whose truth and courage the world yet sings! 
Still unmindful of rank so near, 

Parsons the order refused to hear, 

When, nearing the ferry where all must wait— 
“Make way! make way for the Coach of State!” 


He plodded on, till, whip in hand, 
He calmly got down at the river’s brink 
To let the mare and the oxen drink! 


He turned,— and then, for the first time, saw 
The strong right arm of the Colonies’ law! 
A freeman true, he had dared to stand, 
And the right to the King’s highway demand, 
In the face of the greatest in all the land! 

es hless stood, and his brown face paled, 
While the scouts to their Chief the affair detailed. 
“He was right!” was Washington’s wise reply ; 
*‘He’s as good a right to the road as I!’ 


Ernest N. Baaa. 
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HIS MESSENGERS. 


Mr. Spurgeon, the famous preacher who died 
lately, was, we are told, in the constant habit of 
referring to certain points in his life when, by 
some trivial occurrence, God turned him into the 
right path. 

The first of such occurrences was his going 
aimlessly into a garden in London one day when 
he was a boy, and meeting there an old man who 
had been long a missionary in Africa. The 
venerable man talked for some time to the lad, 
and then knelt beneath a great yew-tree, and 
prayed that he might become a successful preacher. 
Rising, he took Charles by the hand and said : 

“I believe God will hear my prayer. When 


‘you preach your first sermon, let them sing the 


hymn, 
God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 

This injunction Spurgeon obeyed, years after- 
ward. 

Another circumstance which he often recalled 
was a heavy snow-storm that prevented him, 
when a lad, from going to his own church. He 
entered a little chapel where a layman was 
preaching. This man uttered the words which 
for the first time showed Christ to the lad as his 
friend and helper, and led him to consecrate his 
life to His service. 

After he had begun to preach in London, the 
city was visited by the Asiatic cholera. Mr. 
Spurgeon threw himself into the work of caring 
for the dying and the dead until his strength 
yielded. 

His physical weakness, the prolonged strain 
and the poisoned atmosphere overcame him; 
hope and courage, and at last faith itself, gave 
way. He resolved to turn his back on the 
plague-stricken city and to save himself. 

Going along the Dover road he saw, pasted in 
the window of a cobbler's shop, a slip of paper on 
which was written: ‘Because thou hast made 
the Lord which is my refuge, even the most 
High, thy habitation, there shall no evil befall 
thee, neither shall any plague come nigh thy 
dwelling.” 

“God sent that message direct to me,”’ he used 
to say. ‘I took heart and hope, and cheerfully 
turned to my work again.”’ 

We all can look back to certain turning-points 
in our lives, when an invisible Hand seemed to 
lead us, through some trivial influence, upward. 





But how often we look at the events of the day 
as the towns-people of Nazareth looked at Jesus 
passing through their streets; not recognizing 
that by them that which is truest and noblest can 
be developed in us. And all the time God is 
speaking to us through them, and we will not 
hear. 
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WONDERS WITH FIGURES. 


A committee of the French Academy has recently 
investigated the latest of mathematical prodigies, 
Jacques Inaudi by name, and a writer inthe Revue 
des Deux Mondes offers an interesting account of 
the case. Inaudi, who is now twenty-five years 
old, is of a poor family, and his childhood was 
spent in taking care of sheep. His extraordinary 
mathematical genius showed itself when he was 
six years old. His older brother had taught him 
to count, but so far as is known did not teach him 
the multiplication table. At that time neither of 
the boys could read. Within a year Jacquescould 
multiply in his head numbers containing five figures 
each. 


The older brother soon left home on a barrel. 
organ trip, and Jacques accompanied him, to 
collect the pennies and exhibit his skill at figures. 
Not long afterward a showman soanene him, and 
he made his first appearance in Paris. 

His wonderful performances are in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, division, and the 
extraction of roots. When a problem is given to 
him he listens, repeats it, says, “I begin,” falls to 
muttering rapidl to himself, and presently says, 
“I am done,” and announces the result. 

While he is engaged in the calculation nothin, 
disturbs him, an fhe will answer questions an 
even carry on a conversation Sorens the process— 
that is to say, while he is multiplying in his head 
eight figures by eight figures, or reckoning the 
number of seconds in a given term of years, 
months, days and hours! In the same way he will 
add in a few seconds seven numbers of eight or 
ten figures each, or extract the sixth or seventh 
root. 

M. Binet, the writer of the Revue article, believes 
that the case furnishes strong confirmation of the 
theory of “‘partial memories’”—memories, that is, 
for particular classes of objects. Inaudi_ will 
repeat after you twenty-five figures, while an 
ordinary man could not repeat more than from 
seven to ten. If letters are given to Inaudi, how- 
ever, he cannot repeat more than seven or eight. 

It is believed further that his case indicates the 
fact that there is such a thing as an “auditive” as 
well as a “‘visualising” memory. Most mathemat- 
ical prodigies have professed to see, mentally, the 
figures with which they had to do, while Inaudi 
invariably declares that he does not see, but hears 
them. This goes with his habit of whispering or 
muttering to himself during the operations, and it 
has been noticed that if he tries not to whisper he 
is much longer in reaching his result. 

At some time since he was thirteen years old 
Inaudi has learned to read and write, but even 
now, we are told, his education in many respects 
is only rudimentary. 
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KENTUCKY MOUNTAINEERS. 


In Mr. James Lane Allen’s interesting book, 
“The Blue-Grass Region of Kentucky,” one 
chapter is devoted to the inhabitants of the 
Cumberland Mountains. They are abjectly poor, 
for the most part. As the author expresses it, 
“They appear to have no sense of accumulation.” 
“In some regions the great problem of life is to raise 
two dollars and a half during the year for county 
taxes.” Agricultural methods are primitive. The 
plow is a “bull-tongue”—little more than a sharp- 
ened stick with a metal rim. Formerly the digging 
of “sang,” ginseng, was one of the principal 
occupations. Much of it was shipped to China. 
The crop is now nearly exhausted, although in 
some of the wilder regions whole families may 
still be seen ‘‘out sangin’.” 


The people took it into the towns in bags, selling 
it at a dollar and ten cents—perhaps a dollar and a 
half—a pound. This was mainly the labor of the 
women and children, who went to work barefooted, 
amid briers and chestnut burs, copperheads and 
rattlesnakes. Indeed, the women prefer to go 
barefooted, finding shoes a trouble and constraint. 

It was a sad day for the people when the “sang” 
grew scarce. A few years ago one of the counties 
‘was nearly depopulated in consequence of a great 
exodus into Arkansas, whence had come the news 
that “sang” was plentiful. 

The dwellings—often mere cabins with a single 
room—are built of rough-hewn logs, chinked or 
daubed, though not always. One mountaineer, 
called into court to testify as to the household 
— of a defendant neighbor, gave in as the 
nventory: A string of pumpkins, a skillet without 
a handle, and “a wild Bill.” A “wild Bill” is a 
bed made by boring auger-holes in a log, driving 
sticks into these, and overlaying them with hickory 
bark and sedge-grass—a favorite couch. 

The low chimneys, made usually of laths 
daubed, are so low that the saying, inelegant but 
true, is current, that you may sit by the fire inside 
and spit out over the top. ne cracks in the walls 
are often large enough to give ingress and egress 
to child or dog. 

Naturally there is little desire for education. 
The mountain schools have sometimes less than 
half a dozen pupils for the few months they are in 
session. A gentleman who wanted a coal bank 
opened, engaged for the work a man passing along 
the road. Some days later he learned that his 
workman was a school teacher who, in considera 
tion of the seventy-five cents a day, had dismissed 
his academy. ’ 

oe! of the people, allured by rumors from the 
West, have migrated thither, but nearly all come 
back, from love of the tains and indispositi 
to cope with the rush and vigor and enterprise of 
frontier life. Theirs, they say, is a good lazy 
man’s home. 
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FRESH PORK EVERY DAY. 


At a Southern convict camp, as described in 
“The American Siberia,” the prisoners seldom 
had any meat except salt pork. A good many pigs 
were about the premises, however, and the natural 
desire of the men for fresh meat frequently 
asserted itself. A certain cell-house was so loosely 
built that the smaller pigs could slip in through 
the cracks; a happy circumstance, of which the 
keen-witted and hungry negroes took full advan. 
tage, till the drove dwindled so rapidly as to 
attract the attention of the authorities. Captain 
Powell supposes that more than a hundred pigs 
were disposed of in this way. 

At another camp there was a huge negro named 
George Smith, who had an inordinate appetite for 
pork, which he gratified ina peculiar manner. He 
was a in the cooper-shop, and was always 
more or less under the eye of a guard. The 
question was, how to catch and kill a pig without 
attracting attention. 

He would take an empty barrel, place it on its 





side, and throw some corn-meal near the bottom.’ 
When a pig went in after the meal Smith quickly 
set the barrel on end, making a prisoner of the 
animal. Then he ignited rags and thrust them 
under the edge. Ina short time the pig would be 
asphyxiated. 

hile this was in progress Smith would be 
bustling about, as if hard at work, and in order to 
drown the squeals of his victim he would vigor- 
ously hammer down hoops, making an outrageous 
noise. When the pig gave up the ghost he 
reversed the barrel, plunged half his y inside, 
as if putting in a “head,” and proceeded to skin 
and clean it. 

In these close quarters, and without exciting the 
suspicion of the guards who were constantly 
moving all about the race. he turned out as neat a 
piece of work as any butcher. 

When the pig had been converted into pork he 
rolled the barrel containing it to one corner of the 
yard, and cooking was the next thing in order. It 
was managed in an improvised oven over an open 
fire, and the result would not have discredited a 
professional cook. 

When the thing finally leaked out, Smith owned 
up that he had eaten fresh pork every day for 
three months. 
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’ For the Companion. 
IN SEPTEMBER. 


September’s Baccalaureate 
A combination is 
Of crickets, crows and retrospects, 
And a dissembling breeze 
That hints without assuming, 
An innuendo sere, 
That makes the heart put up its fun, 
And turn philosopher. 
EmiLy DICKINSON, 
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UNINTENTIONAL SOUVENIRS. 


The present custom of souvenirs for dinners, 
visits, and, in fact, for nearly all occasions, some- 
times leads to deplorable mistakes. A writer in 
Frank Leslie’s Weekly recalls an occurrence in the 
hospitable career of a hostess who had reason to 
regret that the souvenir craze had ever been heard 
of. Mrs. J—— was the happy possessor of a dozen 
salt-cellars of repoussé silver, which were almost 
the apple of her eye. She was to give a luncheon 
in honor of a friend from a distant city, and covers 
were laid for fourteen. 


In the arrangement of the table the precious 
salt-cellars were placed for the guests, another 
kind being supplied for the hostess and her 
daughter. P 

The cards designating the places were laid upon 
these little empty dishes, and through some error 
remained there, so that the absence of salt was not 
discovered. 

When the company assembled at the table one 
lady took up her card, saw the empty salt-cellar, 
and remark ns at some length on its beauty, said 
it — “a lovely souvenir,” and slipped it into her 

ocket. 

" Her example was promptly followed by the rest 
of.the company with the exception of one unfortu 
nate woman, who either had no pocket or was 
unable to find it. 

The hostess was petrified with grief and despair 
as she saw her cherished possessions calmly 
appropriated, but she was unable to offer the 
necessary explanation in the face of the torrent of 
acknowledgment and compliment. 

After she had received the adieus of the last 
uest, and had heard the departing rustle of the 
ast gown whose pocket held one of her beloved 

salt-cellars, she sat down like the Little Maid 
Arcadee, and wept. 

It was soon discovered that the woman without 
a = had forgotten her prize; and Mrs. J—— 
seized upon it with the concentrated affection 
which a parent bestows on the last of many 
children. Her joy was of brief duration. The 
following morning brought a polite note from the 
ft woman, saying that she had forgotten 

er “beautiful souvenir.” Would Mrs. J—— 
kindly send it? 

Mrs. J—— sent it, but in the bosom of her family 
she expressed the wish that the punishment of 
Lot’s wife had overtaken the woman for looking 
back on the charms of that unintentional souvenir. 
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FIGHT WITH A GORILLA. 


Among African travellers none have led a more 
adventurous life, perhaps, than the Marquis de 
Compiégne, a young French nobleman who had 
been deprived of his fortune, and whom early 
misconduct had practically banished. He went to 
the forests of Florida, where he lived alone, sup 
porting himself by hunting and fishing. In the 
year 1870 he read, on a scrap of a newspaper 
which he found in a deserted hut, the news that 
war had broken out between France and Germany. 
He resolved to find his way home, and fight for his 
native country. He had nota cent of money, but 
walked to the nearest seaport, and took service as 
a sort of cabin-boy on a vessel bound for France. 


Arrived there, he enlisted at once, was wounded 
in his first battle, and had just recovered sufliciently 
to be on duty again when he was captured. He 
goeaped, reéntered the service, and fought bril- 
liantly through the war. 

After the war was over he resolved to become 
an African explorer. He had no means and no 
credit, but he entered the service of a dealer in 
skins and valuable feathers, and was sent out 
from Senegal across the western Soudan. 

After an expedition sccompanied by the most 
dreadful hardships, he returned to Paris with a 
valuable collection of objects connected with 
natural history. Among these was the stuffed skin 
of a gorilla, which is said to have borne the most 
striking resemblace to a human being ever known 
in an ape. 

Compiégne’s story of the capture of this gorilla 
is an interesting one. He was one day travelling 
through the forest, foot-sore weary. His limbs 
had been bitten by venomoU® insects until they 
almost refused to carry him. As he dragged him. 
self along, rifle in hand, he heard terrible outcries 
near by, apparently those of a woman. 

Rushing toward the place from which the sounds 
came, he soon perceived that it was indeed a 
woman who was screaming. She was in the grasp 
e a black monster who was apparently strangling 

er. 

Cc 








piégne supposed that the intending murderer 
was a man, and resolved to a the crime by 
shooting the assailant; but how was he to shoot 
the assailant without being in danger of shooting 
the woman? 

He approached very near, in order, if possible, 
to get a sure shot at the ruffian. Then he dis 
covered, to his horror, that the creature was not a 
man, but a huge black gorilla. 

Upon seeing him, the animal released the woman 
and rushed upon Compiégne. Much enfeebled 
and stiffened, the Frenchman was not at all sure 
of his aim, and he knew that if he missed, the 
gorilla would be instantly upon him, would fling 
ower his gun, and would put him to a horrible 
death. 

Taking the best aim he could, he fired at the 

orilla’s breast. The shot proved effective, and 
the animal fell. Another shot finished him. 





Compiégne was able, with the help of natives 
who soon afterward arrived, to skin the gorilla and 
take the hide away with him. 

Compiégne returned to Africa, and at Cairo 
became involved in a quarrel with a Prussian, 
whom he challenged to a duel. The Prussian, it 
was said, had never before held a revolver in his 
hand, while Compiégne was a crack shot. These 
conditions were surely not as creditable to the 
Frenchman’s bravery as some of his previous 
experiences had been, and it seems almost like an 
act of retribution that Compiégne was killed at the 
first shot. 
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COOL. 


“Madam,” he insinuated, as he rapidly unrolled 
before the screen-door a package of something, “I 
have here some of the most wonderful fly-paper 
you ever saw. Every square inch of it is war- 
ranted to attract as many flies as can stand 
upon a square inch, reckoned to be, madam, in the 
neighborhood of thirty-two, without uncomfortable 
crowding. That would make on a sheet of this size, 
which contains five hundred squares, sixteen 
thousand flies. Think of that, ma’am! And only 
the ridiculous price of a nickel.” 


“I don’t care for any of it,” replied the lady, 
coldly. 5 

“In case you keep boarders,” he continued, 
unrolling a larger piece, “here is a sheet containing 
fifteen hundred squares. That means forty-eight 
thousand flies saved from falling into the soup or 
the butter, madam, and ought to raise the price of 
board perceptibly. Why, l can remember when I 
was boarding —? 

“I do not keep boarders, and I do not want ai) 
of your fly-paper,” said the lady, in a freezine 
tone. The fly-paper man began to roll up hi- 
package. 

“You will not take any to-day, madam? It is the 
last time I shall be in the city. I expect to pass on 
to the great eastern metropolises by to-morrow, and 
the fly season has only just begun.” 

“You need not stay here on my porch any longer. 
If you do I will set the dog on you,” and the lady 
drew herself up haughtily and began to close the 
other door. 

“Just a moment, madam,” put in the fly-paper 
peddier. “It is an extremely hot day, but the 
coolness of the atmosphere in this neighborhood 
is so refreshing that I have enjoyed it more than if 
I had sold you two nickels’ worth of the Incom- 
— Magnetizer and Fly-Sticker. It has been 
ike a drink of iced milk to the thirsty Arab in the 
great Sahara.” 

And as the door slammed he walked serenely 
down the steps. 
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WOULD BE LIBERAL. 


A writer in Harper’s Magazine says that the 
summer residents of a Cape Cod town made up 
their minds that they must have a casino. The 
building was intended pretty strictly for their own 
use, but it seemed wise to enlist thejinterest of the 
natives in the project, especially as the projectors 
wished to secure a site at as low a figure as possi- 
ble. A _ building and finance committee was 
appointed, and an old resident, a Mr. Buffon, was 
made one of the three members of it. 


He was the owner of the lot on which the 
summer cottagers had set their hearts. At the first 
meeting of the committee the matter of contrilu- 
tions was broached. Mr. Buffon left his colleagues 
in no doubt as to his position. He declined to 
contribute a cent. 

Then the two cottagers labored with him over 
the site. Fifteen hundred dollars was his lowest 
figure. They explained to him the advantages 
that would accrue to the place through the erection 
of the casino, and the inevitable enhancement of 
the value of his other property; but he held out 
for fifteen hundred dollars. Finally one of the 
committee said: 

“Mr. Buffon, you should either knock off some- 
thing from the prite of the lot, or, if we buy it for 
fifteen hundred dollars, you should make a hand 
some contribution.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Buffon, “I’m ready to do some 
thing for you. I can’t let the land go for less than 
fifteen hundred dollars, but if you’ll make the 
figure sixteen hundred dollars, I’m ready to con 
tribute one hundred dollars to the fund.” . 

The meeting was adjourned on motion of one of 
the summer visitors. 
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HER NAME. 


The New York Sun has been saying a good word 
for a class of people who are commonly treated as 
if they had no names, in the ordinary sense of the 
word. As one housekeeper expressed herself, “‘l 
always call my cook Berks, my maid Mary, and 
my man John. We’re constantly changing, and | 
can’t be bothered with learning and trying to 
remember their real names.” 


It might have been suggested to this “lady” that 
her indolence in learning her servants’ names had 
perhaps something to do with their short terms of 
service. Servants being human beings, it is not se 
very surprising that they should like to be treated 
as such. ‘ 

If the cook is a married woman, why should not 
the fact be recognized? a 

“Mrs. White, Mrs. Brown would like to see you, 
was the message that the housemaid brought from 
the cook to the mistress. 

The mistress remonstrated. “Mary, why do you 
not say, ‘Mrs. White, the cook would like to see 
you ?? ” 

“ «QO ma’am, Mrs. Brown wouldn’t like it.” 

“But I wish it.” 

Shortly afterward the girl returned. | “Mrs. 
Brown says, ma’am, she wasn’t baptized ‘¢ ‘ook. 

The cook was indispensable, and accordingly she 
remains Mrs. Brown. And wiry not? 
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COMING TO THE POINT. 
There are some subjects which, the more they 
are explained, the more, in Tennyson’s plirs-e, 
they are “darklier understood.” 





A lecturer on theosophy had concluded a long 
and careful address, and said to his attentive 
audience: 


“If there is any question which any one of you 
would like to ask, I shall be pleased to answer It. 

For a moment there was silence ; then an earne=t 
looking gentleman rose and said: 7 

“I should like to know, professor, whether 
anybody has ever discovered a reliable cure 10! 
warts.” 
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LARGE SIZE. 


A stout lady went into a shoe-store in New York 
City, and said to a salesman: 


“I want a pair of bath slippers, please—and very 
quickly.” 

“What number, ma’am?” 

“What number? Number 246, sir.” 

“Number 246? What do you mean, ma’am? 

“Why, number 246 Fifth Avenue, of course. 
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For the Companion. | 


' 
KATY-DID AND KATY-DIDN’T. 


It was a riddle long unguessed, but I will tell the 
answer true, | 

Just what it was that Katy did, and all that Katy 
didn’t do. | 

She did go straight to bed at eight, and didn’t want | 


to wait till nine; 


She didn’t care for party gowns, she did set stitches | 
neat and fine; | 

She did sit very still in church, and didn’t creak | 
her little fan; j 

She did right all vacation time, and didn’t fret | 
when school began. | 

No wonder this surprising child is sung about with 
such delight | 

Beneath the great round harvest-moon, on every | 
pleasant autumn night. 


~ 
> 





For the Companion. 


THE WAY TO MANAGE BENNIE. 


Mame Shortledge has a fever, and her mother 


| 
| perfect card, and I do think it’s too mean! 


has sent Bennie over here to Aunt Ann’s for fear | 


he'll catch it. Aunt Ann 
is going to keep him till 
Mame gets well if it takes 


us keep it any longer. So we thought we would 
read all we could at noon to get a start. 

As we turned into our yard, there was Bennie 
watching for us at the window. He laughed and 
clapped his hands when he saw us, and we could 
hear him call: 

‘“Jamarian! Jamarian!”’ 

“There, now!”’ said Marian. ‘He won't let 
us read one word. Let’s go up garret and stay 
till dinner is ready.” 

So when we went in we just laid our books 
and slates on the table in the front entry, and 
slipped up-stairs instead of going into the sitting- 
room. We found a nice place up in the west 
garret-by the window, and there we sat side by 
side, reading as fast as we could, for nearly half 
an hour. It was a fairy-book. 

“I wish I could be a fairy,’ said Marian. “I 
could make so many people happy. Either a 
fairy or a missionary.” 

I thought it was very noble in Marian to want 
to do so much good, and when Aunt Ann called 
us to dinner we went down with our arms around 
each other, and felt pleasant toward everybody. 

But the minute we opened the sitting-room 
door, Bennie ran to meet us, exclaiming joy- 
ously : 

‘See my pretty horses! I 
myself. Look, Jamarian!”’ 

We looked down. It was my slate! He had 
got it from the entry table, and rubbed out all my 
sums that I worked so hard over the evening 
before, and that I was keeping on my slate for 
that afternoon’s recitation! I was so provoked I 


drawed ’em all 


could have shaken him. 


“You naughty, naughty boy!’’ I cried. ‘“Now 
you've spoiled my lesson, and I shall lose my 


” 


A cloud came over his bright little face, and his 


and me. We haven't had a bit of trouble with 
Bennie since, and we love him better every day. 
I wish he was my little brother. 

When he wants to hang around us, we let him. 
When we are writing compositions, we give him 
some paper to scribble on, too. When we study 
our spelling, we give him a word to spell now 
and then. He is so cunning! He spells like this: 
“B-l-d, cat!’ 

And when we work with our worsteds, we let 
him have a needle threaded and a bit of canvas, 
and he is just as busy as we are. He isn’t any 
trouble at all, now we have found out how to 
manage him; and when he thinks he has done 
something pretty well, his voice sounds so sweet, 


as he calls out: ‘Look! Look, Jamarian!’’ 
M. L. B. Brancu. 
—_——__~«@o—____ 


For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


One day Ralph used some naughty words to 
mamma. He said, “Shut up.’’ Mamma pun- 
ished him, and told him he must not use those 
words again. The next day it was rainy, and 
Ralph came home from school with his umbrella 
up. The catch bothered his little fingers, and he 
wanted to ask mamma to shut up his umbrella for 
him. “Mamma, won't you—l don’t mean the 
naughty words, mamma, but won't you—pul/ 
the stick down.” 


Two little girls were playing keep house when 
a dispute arose as to who should be the wife, both 
wishing that part. After some discussion, Bessie 
was heard to explain: “But, you see, you must 
be the husband, ‘cause you're the biggest and the 
bigger you are the husbander you are.” 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
2. 
ENIGMA. 
Key in last line. 28 letters. 


15, 22, 3, 24, 7, 16 a custom in England on Michael 
mas day 
Of eating a goose for 12, 20, 19, 11, 4, 24, they say. 
And while they are eating, with 14, 3, 26, 24, 13, 21 
light and gay, 
They talk of the 9, 17, 10, 5, 20, 8 14 28, 24, 
25, 18, 27, 23. 
In fifteen-eighty -eight, ninth month, twenty-nine 
, 2, 15,7, 6, 3, 16, 21, it is said, with Sir Neville 
did dine, 
Eating goose and, I'm sorry to add, drinking wine, 
As she talked of the 9, 17, 10, 5, 20, 8, 14 2s, 24, 
25, 18, 27, 23. 
A bumper she drank as she wished it destroyed, 
And when the news came, she was quite overjoyed 
To find winds and waves had both been employed 
To vanquish the 9, 17, 10, 5, 20, 8, 14 28, 24, 
25, 18, 27, 2 
Now should you go to England, as sometime you 
may, 
And should you 27, 20, 5, 15 on goose upon Michael. 
mas day, 
Yet never drink wine as you're talking, I pray, 
Of 1, 2,3, 4,5 6,7,8,9 10, UL, 12 13, 14, 15 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28. 


LILIAN PAYSON. 





two months, she says, 
because she is sorry for 
Mrs. Shortledge. He sleeps 
in the trundle-bed in Aunt 
Ann’s room, and he looks 
real cunning in his night- 
gown. 

When he first came, 
Marian and I curled his 
hair and showed him pic- 
tures, and played with him 
all the time we were not in 
school. But after a day or 
two we got tired, and there 
were so many other things 
we wanted to do we couldn't 
be bothered with Bennie. 

So when he came hanging 
around with his picture- 
book, we'd say, “Oh, run 
away, Bennie! We can't 
stop to show pictures now. 
By and by we will.” 

Then in a minute or two 
he'd come again, and say : 

“It is bimeby now, 
Jamarian!’’ That’s the 
way he mixes our names 
up, because he hears Aunt 
Ann say ‘‘Jane and 
Marian,” when she speaks 
to us. 





Well, of course we couldn't stop to show him | 


pictures when we had all our lessons to learn, 
and worsted work to do; and besides, I am 
learning to crochet. So when he kept teasing us, 
we'd say : 

“Oh, do get out of our way, Ben! 
see we’re busy ?” 

And once or twice we gave him a little push. 
It didn’t hurt him a bit, but he went in a corner 
and cried, and Aunt Ann said we ought to have 
more patience. I felt sorry myself when I heard 
him sobbing: I want my mamma! I want my 
mamma!’ For we had heard that very day 
that Mame was worse, and her mother was all 
tired out, but she couldn't leave her a minute. 

So then I told Bennie I would show him ten 
pictures if he would let me alone afterwards, and 
Marian said she would give him a lozenge if he 
Would let her alone, and so we got as much as an 
hour to do our own work in peace. Bennie went 
and sat down by himself in his little chair; and 
he looked so forlorn and so cunning I had half 
a mind to go and play with him, but I just 
turned away and wouldn’t notice him, and got 
all the red done in the book-mark I was working, 
before dark. 

After supper he cried again to go home. Aunt 
Maria had one of her headaches, but she took 
him in her lap and got him to sleep, and Marian 
and I had a chance to do our sums. When we 
Went up-stairs to bed we agreed that it was really 
trying to have a child like that in the house. 
arma, your duties so,” enid Marian. 

8] eel as if you did wrong to learn 

Your lessons and mend your stockings. I know 
Aunt Ann actually frowned at us when we were 
Ciphering !” | 

I smiled 
never doe 
mhinute 


under the bedclothes, for Marian | 
Ss mend her stockings till the very last | 
an before she puts them on, but I agreed | 

‘| her that it was too bad to be made to feel 
selfish when we were doing things we ought to do. 
a morning one of the girls in school | 
mest 6 x splendid book to read, but she said we | 

St finish it that same day, for she could not let | 


Don’t you 
| could. 
| teacher and told her how Bennie Shortledge had 





She tried to get both — 


But 





She got neither. 


THE GREEDY KITTEN. 


lip quivered. I didn’t care if he did cry. I 
thought he ought to after doing such a thing as 
that. I expected Aunt Ann would scold him, 
but she didn’t; she only looked sad. 

There was no time to spare. Marian and I ate 
our dinner, and went off to school as quick as we 
Before the bell rang I stepped up to the 


rubbed out my sums, and asked her to excuse my 
lesson. She was a great deal nicer than I thought 
she would be. : 

“Certainly I will excuse you, Jane,’’ she said, 
pleasantly, ‘‘and you shall have your merits just 
the same. Poor little Bennie! I suppose he 


doesn’t know what to do with himself away from | 


his mother. I am so glad he is with vou and 
your aunts, you can make him so happy!” 

I sat down at my desk, thinking to myself that 
folks didn’t know what a trouble Bennie was; 
but all the afternoon I kept remembering how 


glad his little face looked through the pane when | 


he saw us coming home, and how timid and 
sorrowful he was after I scolded him. 

When school was out, and Marian and I went 
home, there was Bennie watching again, but he 
didn’t call out to us. We clapped our hands and 
laughed, and then he laughed, too, and met us at 
the door. Something had come over us both, so 
that we did not want to push him away. We 
got the fairy-book and finished it, and we let him 
see all the pictures. Then we wanted to do our 
sums for next day, and I thought to myself: 

“Oh dear, now we shall have a time!’’ But 
Marian said: 

“Bennie, want to do sums, too? ‘There's an 
old slate in the closet, and I'll give vou a pencil.”’ 

And then, don’t you think, that little mite drew 
up his little chair and sat down just as sober, and 
made little marks and lines all over his slate till 
we had finished every one of our sums, and he 
thought he was ciphering just as much as we 
were. Then he trotted up to Aunt Ann for her to 
see, and she looked as pleased as could be. 

Well, just that little thing, that seemed like an 
accident, has been the greatest help to Marian 


For the Companion. 
THE NEW BABY. 


Out on the door-step, the windiest morning, 
Bright hair for the little head’s only adorning. 
His eyes ablaze with excitement and joy— 
The wee little will-o’-the-wisp of a boy! 
I was going by as straight as you choose, 
When he hailed me with this astonishing news: 
“O, sir, did you hear ’bout our baby up-stairs, 
A-thout any teeths and just two or free hairs? 
Her eyes are shut up so you can’t look froo, 
| But I opened one, and that one was blue. 
| She’s only just Her, till we name her a name. 
*Cause, don’t you see, mister, she’s only just came ? 
| She’s most too teenty to tickle and touch 
But I appreciwate her very much. 
| Her nose is pug—but it might be pugger, 
| If you’ll ’scuse me now, Ill go in and hug her.’ 
| ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 





’ 


| 
| +o 
| 


For the Companion. 


WHEN TO EAT HIS SUPPER. 


| Fred, you didn’t sleep a wink last night, and 

you kept me awake, too,"’ said little Bess, in a 

| complaining tone. ‘‘You should never go to bed 
after supper.”’ 

| ‘But when am I to eat my supper ?’’ 

| Fred wanted to know. 

A puzzled look overspread her face for a second, 
| and then she said in the tone of one having solved 
a problem : 

“The next day, I ‘spect.’ 





master 


— ee 


One day a little St. Louis boy was taken out to 
a park by his aunt. He soon became interested 
|in a pond of water where a number of pretty 
| ducks were swimming, and eagerly exclaimed, 
| *O auntie! Just look at the chickens a-slidin’ on 
| the water.” 
| Whuewn Katherine asked if she might go out of 
doors, her mother said, ‘‘Not now.’”’ ‘May I go 


| in a few whiles ?’’ said Katherine. 


| camel.” 


2. 
DOUBLE ZIGZAGS. 
l * * * ll * * * 
* 2 * * * 12 * * 
* * 3 * * * 13 * 
*“* * 4 ee & 14 
* * 5 * + * 1 i * 
* 6 * * * 16 * * 
4 * * * 7 - * * 
* 8 * * * 18 * * 
‘** gg * * * 1 * 
* * * 10 * * * BO 


Cross- Words. 


1. Nonage. 2. Those who 
make calls. 3. A town of 
France. 4. Pieces of mech- 
aniam. 5. Elevated con. 
struction of arches or other 
artificial works for carrying 
roads or railways over de- 
pressions upon the same, or 
nearly the same, levels. 6. 
Footsteps. 7. Satirizes. &. 
Rulers of empires. 9%. To 
whip. 10. To translate. 

Zigzags. 

ito 10. A name given to 
the 30th day of a. 

11 to 20. Something which, 
in England, is invariably 
eaten on that day. 

CYRIL DEANE. 





3. 
PROVERB PI. 


Make five proverbs out of 
the following sentences, 
using no word twice: 


United patience gathers 
hay. 
No debt is worth rolling. 
We fall out of the sun while brains stand. 
We make a danger out of an ounce of moss. 
A pound of divided stone shines. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


Hold fast my frst through woe and weal; 

Sail in my second through wind and weather; 
My whole is true as tempered steel, 

It bindeth loving hearts together. 


5. 
INITIAL CHANGES. 


Change the initial of a halter or bridle, and get 
in succession: 1. Healthy. 2. Absorbed. 3. Gen 
erous. 4. A frolic. 

Change the initial of the oily part of milk, and 
get in succession: 1. A small, light sleigh. 2. To 
fallin drops. 3. To murmur. 4. To trifle. 

Change the initial of a deadly poison, and get 
in succession: 1. To atrike. 2. A native of Den- 
mark. 3. A temple. 4. A girl’s name. 5. A dis- 
tinguished Arctic explorer. 6. A narrow street. 
7. Long hair on the neck of a horse. 8. A plate of 
glass. 9. Sound. 10. A weather-cock. 11. To de- 
crease. 

Change the initial of to give in exchange, and get 
in succession: 1. A teamster. 2. web-footed 
bird of the pelican family. 3. The badge of the 
highest order of knighthood in England. 4. One 
who separates. 

Change the initial of one of the signs of the 
zodiac, and get in succession: 1. Publishes. 2. 
Desiccates. 3. Dresses with fatin a pan over the 


fire, as food. 4. Looks narrowly, 5. Attempts. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Curfew. 
2. Pa-R-da, sh-O-oft, de-B-ar, fl-E-am, ti-R-ed, 


to-T-es, br-E-ad, li-M-exs, di-M-es, dr-E-am, vi-T-al 
Inserted letters, Robert Emmet. 


3. The Babes in the Wood. 


4. PAS T E-L 
NO K M-A 

BEL tI E-F 

C ABAL-A 

SA xXoOnN-Y 
ERAS-E 

RIVE-T 

AV ER-T 

E KR 8&8-E 


Lafayette. 


5. Snail, nail, ail. Trice, rice, ice 

6. “Allis not gold that glitters.”” “A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush.” “Look before 
you leap.” “Strain at a gnat and awallow a 
“A burnt child dreads the fire.” 
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LIONS AND BUFFALOES. 


A well-known traveller in Africa says that in one | 


of his long journeys he came across the dislocated 
skeleton of a buffalo almost intermingled with the 


broken bones of a lion, the skull of which was | 


lying near, while the skull of the buffalo was also 


near at hand, but devoid of the nasal bones. The 
: | 
ground evidently was the scene of a desperate | 
combat in which both animals had succumbed. 
It is a common practice among lions, this gentle- 


man says, to huntincompany. A friend of mine | 
in South Africa had a peculiar example of this. 
His friend V—— had wounded a bull buffalo, which 
had retreated within the forest. The two hunters 
carefully followed the blood-track, but after a 
short advance were startled by a succession of 
loud roars, which betokened lions close at hand. 

There could be little doubt that the wounded 
buffalo had been attacked. Therefore, with proper 
precaution, they approac hed the spot until an 
exciting scene ‘presented itself suddenly on the 
other side of a large fallen tree, which happily 
concealed the approach of the two hunters. 

Three lions were engaged in a life-and-death 
combat with the gallant old bull, who made Hl 


desperate defence, first knocking over one of his 
enemies, then goring another to the ground, and 
exhibiting a strength which appeared sufficient to 
defeat the combination. 

Suddenly the buffalo fell dead. This was the | 
result of the original wound, as the rifle bullet had 
passed through the lungs. 

The lions were not aware of this, and began to | 
quarrel among themselves about their imagined 
victory. One huge beast reared to half its height 
and placed its fore-paws upon the body of the 
prostrate buffalo, while at the head and the hind- 
quarters an angry lion clutched the dead body in 
its spreading paws, and growled at the possessor 
of the centre. This formed a grand picture within 
only a few yards’ distance, but two rifle-shots 
stretched two lions rolling upon the ground, and 
the third bounded into the thick covert and disap- | 
peared. 


es roe 
MILITARY PRECISION. 


Wit and presence of mind sometimes prevent | 
audacity from giving offence. A story is told of 
a subordinate officer who so correctly estimated 
his general’s character as to inspire in him a 
friendly feeling by a bit of daring repartee. He 
often dined at the same table with the general, 
and that gentleman for some reason became tired 
of seeing him. So one day he said to the young 
man, “Do you know the military exercises?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Very well. Right about face! March!” 

“Pardon, general,” said the soldier thus sum- 
marily ordered to go; “have you forgotten the 
peepee order? Before marching, one must take 
one’s place,” and he sat down to the table, and 
was promptly joined by his superior officer. 


oe 





HERE is an excellent Spanish proverb which 
should be remembered: “Be hospitable always, 
even to an enemy; the pe. does not refuse its | 
shade to the wood-cutter.” | 











The superior ity of Burnett’ s Flavoring Extracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [Adv. 


GOING TO BUILD? 2| 


Send for Illustrated Cata alogue containing 26 
handsome designs, free. Address 
Houses, 63 Br way, 


PRINTING OUTFIT15° 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
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a Pad different from 3 
: shape, with Self- 
adjusting Ball in centre, adapts 
itself to all ak: of the Sony, 
while the ball the cup presses 
back the intestines just asa per- 
son does with the finger. With light rn 
Hernia is held securely day and _ ni ght, and a r 
cure certain, It is easy, durable and cheap. ae 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ti. 
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COOD NEWS 
170 Ladies, Boys and Girls, 


Gold and Silver Watches, Beau- 

tiful Imported Decorated China Tea 

and Dinner Sets, Toilet Sets, Lamps, 

Castors, Silver Butter, Fruit and 

gake . Cragong mene Sets, Knives, 
Ss, Crayons, ebster 

tional Dictionaries,etc., Giv us tome Interne. 
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Fit Well, 
Look Well, 
HALF- HOSE |Wear Well. 


INSIST ON HAVING THEM. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 














aA Telegraph Operator’ $ 


Bscoons | is Pleasant ! 

s good wages and leads to 
tne highest positions. We 
teach it quickly, and start 
our graduates in telegraph ser- 
vice. Railroads are very busy. 
Opasetere are in great demand. 

Uustrated Catalogue Free. 
Valentines’ Scho of 
Telegraphy,Janesville, Wis, 
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he! Choice penton: Ferns for ONE 
Dollar, delivered safely by mail. RIDLEY PARK 
FERNERIES, Ridley Park, laware County, Pa. 


$40.00 ON NEW $140.00 

















G. & J, 

Pneumatic 
Most Tite Leads 

Luxurious, Them All, 


CORMULLY & JEFFERY MFC. Co., 


221-229 N. Franktin St., 178 Columbus Ave., 
Chicago. Boston. 
1325 14th St., N. W., Washington. 
1769-1771 Broadway, New York. 





A.WORLD’ s FAIR ¢ IDE amy 
and picture and description st al the. Fair build- 
ings. Authentic and as good as those sold for50 cts. 
egnad SSveeit you montion th is paper and ask 
for free platof our $150 lots on "g1 monthly y- 
ments at GRIFFITH, Chi ’s comin 
tory suburb, if you also pro fo mows the 
to five other yee Will you do it? Wri 
490 Chamber of Commerce, 


HAIR A UALSAM. 


The popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, restoring color when gray 
and preventing dandruff. It cleans- 
es the scalp, stops the hair falling, 
and is sure to please. Sec. & $1 at 





‘ae- 
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Flags of all Nations Free. 


Beautifully Colored ot 
8 0! 
all bees also the 
eather Signals, on 44 

white card, Mailed Free 
on receipt of address and 2c, 
stamp for postage. 

Package of fifty cards for 
any school or to one address, 
15 conte postage. 





We are also the manufac- 
turers of the Vacuum or 
Elastic Tip Arrow, with the 
appliances for this ‘charming 
and healthful game. 

uady Teachers of the 





pe un "achools who will il 

a to their school the aatemte of this game and 
e arrow stic to the Target, will receive in 

ade ition to the cards 


One Set World’s Parlor Game Free. 


18c. postage for the World’s Parlor Game. Must be 
sent with the Teacher’s name and address. Address, 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 
370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 


BE SURE “6000 SENSE” 
SENSIBLEA.& © 
WOMER 
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FAST BLACK, 
drab and white. 
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341 Broadway, N 

MARSHALL FIELD & CO... Chicago, \| 
Wholesale Western A { 

For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK, 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
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GEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2% cents 
ps and pene a cake by return mail. 

SAS. S. rRK & CO. Chicago. 
SPECIAL— bem Bells Waltz (the popular Society 
ailtz) kent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappers 

jon Bells Soap. 














Sir Hexry Tompson, the 
Most noted physician of Eng- 
land, says that more than half 








in diet. 

Send for Free Sample of 
Garfield Tea to 319 West 45th | 
Street, New York City. 

comes 


GARFIELD TEA saz: 


ad eating; cures Sick Headache;re. 
st aaee ae Complexion; cures Constipation. 


Over. 





of all diseases come from errors | 


Druggists. 
~ ARE 


You CONSUM PTIVE? 


Use Parker’s G cures the worst Cou 
Weak Lungs,Deb ity, indigestion, Pain. Take in time. 
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WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. | 
Water will run from it pure and ao It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. ually useful for any iron work. Send for 
cireul jars. Jos. Dixon CRUCIBLE Co., _ Jersey City, N. J. —* 4 
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The ey 
S surest, cleanest 
chea: apest 
one for corns 
and bunions ever 

















produced. Easily | 
© applied — give im- |) Complexion Powder 
u n 10n mediate relief — § | ‘ ‘ 
afford absolute || Is 4 delicate and refined preparation that the 
comfort. A pack- | most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 


| It is fragrant and refreshing and is never un- 
pleasantly noticeable. The test of time is per- 
haps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s Complexion 
| Powder has steadily gained in popularity for 
| thirty years. Try it. 

For Sale Everywhere. 


age of the Corn 
SHIELDS or a sam- 


Shields le of the BUNION 


SHIELDs sent, prepaid, on receipt of 10 cents. 


The Corn Shields are made large and small. In 
ordering, state size wanted. 


POROUS PLASTER CO., 274 Canal Street, New York. 


The Superior 
MEDICINE 


for all forms of 
blood disease, 


AYER'S 
-Sarsaparilla 
| the health 
| 


























N. W. Cor. State and Jackson sts., Chicago, Ill. 


Buy § (Combination Stits 


Coat—2 pairs 
of pants—and 
hat — all to 
match--strict- 
ly all wool— 
Stylish an d 
very substan- 
tial—only ... 


These Suits—mas- 
terpieces of the tai- 
lor’s art — sucpass 
anything herecofore 
produced. “hou- 
sands sold — made 
us thousands of 
friends. Send for one 
-you’!ll be more than 

leased. We express- 

y agree to refund the 
$5.00 if you should 
not like the suit. 

Samples of cloth free on applicaticn. 


Write for our 44-page World’s Fair Catalogue. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP, 


FOR THE 


Scalp, Skin and Complexion. 


The result of 2 years’ experience in treating skin 





restorer, and health 
maintainer. 


Cures Others 


will cure you. 


Fashionable Hair, 
We will mail goods to 


reliable United s throu 
out the ited States eS 














‘required until | 
they are received. No ob 


money 


ligation to Keep | oods if | Tiseases. At all Druggists’ or by Mail, 50 cts. 
unsatisfactory. nd for 
| circular. | 


JOHN MEDINA, 


463 Washington St., | 








ALFRED PEATS si¥--= 


will send you his guide, “HOw TO PAPER,” 
and 100 beautiful samples of fine 


WALL PAPER 


Good Paper, 3c. Gold Paper, 5. FREE 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper 10, 
12% and 1§¢ per roll, all with wide borders and ceil- 
ings to match. Will refer you to 10,000 Well- 
Satisfied Customers. Agents’ sample books, $1. 
rues PEATS, a W. Madison St., Chicaao. 








A sample-size Cake of the soap for 


trial and 145-page Book “How ToC ure 
|Skin Diseases,” will be mailed to any 
/one sending 10 cents. 


_ JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatological Institute 


| 125 West 42d Street, New York City. 
| 
| 


| THE CROWN PERFUMERY C0.’ | 
} DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 


& CRAB-APPLE 





: ett 


Bs evry wher, n Crown topper ots ny. 


Mention this paper. 





| 














22-100 Calibre. 


Safety 


The best accurate rifle ever offered for the money Fully guaranteed. Recently improved 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE NO. 55. 
H. M. QUACKENBUSH, Manufacturer, Herkimer, N. Y. | 












H. M. QUACKENBUSH’S | “BB 
Cartridge Rifle. | |00 not 2: DECEWED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain che 
panda, injure the iron,and burn off. This Polish Ban 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer )@ 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase 
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FRIGHT. 


A lady who was staying at a summer hotel beck 
oned impatiently to the head-waiter in the dining- 
room, and said to him: 
our waitress? She forgets half of my orders, and 
dashes about so nervously that I can’t eat. I wish 
you would give us some one who knows how to 
wait on a table.” 


“Well, now, Mrs. Van Horn,” said the head. 
waiter, ‘«] should like to give that girl a chance. 
she is smart and pleasant and a good girl, and 
| think you will like her when she gets used to the 
work. Just now she’s got what I call ‘hotel 

“>? 


tris 
“Hotel fright!” 

“Yes, you know what stage fright is, but I sup- | 
pose it never occurred to you that a table girl who 
is learning the work is scared at first at the multi- 
tude of things she has to remember and to do, 
and at being watched and criticised by a tablefui 
of strange men and women. 

“Of course, if this new girl, Emma, came to your 
house to see you about something, and was so 
embarrassed that she did not know what to say, you 
would try to (4 her a little and make her more 
comfortable. en you come to think of it, don’t 
you see that the same thing, a friendly word and 
suggestion now and then, will encourage Emma, 
an presently she will have all her wits about her 
again? 











“What is the matter with | 


E: 


| aseful an article it 





“Some of our best waitresses have hotel fright | 
at first so badly that they are entire failures for 


Then they get hold of their work, 
e€ any more trouble with them. 


a few days. 
and we never have 


“And this isn’t peculiar to the hotel business. | 


I’ve seen new clerks needing p vatient treatment for 
store fright, and—but there’s Emma, I will go and 
speak to her,” and the philosophical head-waiter 
hurried away, leaving Mrs. Van Horn a wiser and 
more patient woman. 


2 
> 





FRANKLIN’S EXERCISE. 


At a time when so much attention is given to 
physical education, it is of interest to remember 
that Benjamin Franklin told John Adams that he 
made it a point of religion to exercise. When 
sixty-six years old, Franklin wrote to his son as 
follows: 


“Exercise to prevent diseases, since the cure 
of them by physic is so precarious. 

“The quantum of each kind of exercise is to be 
jud, ed by the degree of warmth it produces in the 
body, rather than by time or distance. 

“There is more exercise in one mile’s riding 
on horseback than five in a coach; and more in 
one mile’s walking on foot than in five on horse. 
back; more in walking one mile up and down 
stairs than in four on a level floor. 








DERF ECTION FAST. DYES “Solem | 

—_———— Feathers. Sample, | 

wy Cater Oc. 1 Rone Moet FS ents wanted. 
CUSHING & CO., Fexcroft, ! 

pene state what periodical you saw our ‘advt 


aine. | 





“It will not tear the fingers or drop the Nutmeg.” 


The Cook’s Friend. 


“It adds a 
new pleasure 
to cooking.” 







Practical 
Housekeepers 
have found the 


Edgar 
Nutmeg Grater 





great a success 
that it is a delight to 

their neighbors 
fl convenient and 


| bas proven. 
25 cts. post-paid 
to any address. 
your dealer for 
it or send to us direct. 


Agents Wanted, eee 
THE EDGAR MFG. _0., Reading, Mass. 





Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 12. 


Cleopatra’s Needle 


was not made to sew with, but every | 


man may save his wife and daughters 
from the miseries of a needle-woman’s 
life by carrying a Life Insurance Policy. 
You should apply at once for our New 
Policy, which costs only 60 per cent. of 
usual premium and gives 


‘Insurance at Cost. 


| 
| 


“This last may be had when one is pinched for | 


time, as containing a great quantity of exercise 
in a handful of minutes. 

“The dumb-bell is another exercise of the latter 
compendious kind; by the use of it I have in forty 
swings quickened’ my pulse from sixty to one 
hundred beats in a minute, counted by ‘a second 
watch, and I suppose the warmth generally in- 
creases with quickness of pulse.” 


+ 
> 





BETTER THAN THAT. 


“Have you any fountain pens that won’t blot 
when they are nearly empty?” asked a customer. 

“Certainly,” said the stationer. “Why, we have 
some that won’t blot when they are entirely 
empty."—New York Weekly. 





WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
MASS. BENEFIT ASSOCIATION, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE A. LITCHFIELD, President. 





The Most Pleasing Corset to the Wearer is the 


Steam Molded. 


IMPROVED CUTAWAY GIP. 
A Patented Process. 


Best 
Fitting. 


Best 
Wearing. 


Most 
Durable. 
A “Quick 
Seller.” 
At all the 
Leading 

Retail 


Handsome French Shape Corset. Stores. 
Illustrated catalogue and full information Free. 
L. L. LOOMER’S SONS, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Sole Manufacturers and Patentees. 








Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- | 


mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 


of Burnett’s Cocoaine. (Adv, 
Illustrated Chart for devel- 


PHYSICAL CULTURE Spine" Rochester, N.Y. 








perfectly, 50c. WuitngEy Home Gym. Co., 


ORCHID PERFUMES, 
ANEMONE, EASTER LILY, 
AME ERICA RO 
For ale by all Druggists, 
Send 50c. for Sample Box 
of four odors. 


SEELY M’F’C CO. 
Perfumes DETROIT. MICH. _ 


For Gentlemen. 


The rule for making this Tie, Umbrella 

‘ases, Suspenders, Slippers, Purses and 
other articles mailed free to any one 
sending a stamp. Almost every one wears 
the Four-in-hand Tie this season. 

A tie made from Our New Crechet 
Silk can be washed r epeatedly without 
injury. If your store r does not 
keep the new silk and will not get it for 
you (as he can in 3 days, if he so desire) 
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send the money (35c. per ball) and we will | 


of our City stores to send the silk 
‘ urn lis for a large tie. 
2 balls for a narrower tie. Address, 
The Brsiverd .f& Armstrong 
7 Union sees! New eaibe, Conn. 


‘BABY'S BLOOD AND SKIN 


Cleansed and 
and disease 


ge one 





purified of every humor, eruption, 
by the celebrated > a 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


These skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies 
afford immediate relief in the 
most torturing of Itching and 
Burning Eczemas and other itch- 
ing, —- crusted, and — 
skin scalp diseases, pe 
rest and sleep, and point toa 
permanent and San « be- 
cause most speed 
pa ae at physicians ‘an ‘all other 
teful Thousands of 
il u testimonials seees their wonderful, un- 
"ng, and incomparable efficacy. every- 
“ATA PoTrer DRUG AND CHEM. Corp., Boston. 
¢ bout the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed free. 


BABY’ Ss Skin and Sealp purified and beautified 
by —~_ © by CuricuRa Soar. Absolutely pure. 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidne 
’ , 
- Uterine Pains, and Recutaten = 
2 eved in one minute by the Cuticura 
eon -Pain Plaster. The first and only 
iMstantanvous pain-killing, ning plaster. 




















Your New Cloak. 


If you wish your new cloak 
or wrap to be stylish, perfect 
fitting, well made, and reason- 
able in price, you should see our 
new catalogue and samples. 

We are manufacturers of 
cloaks and suits,and make every 
garment to order thus insuring 
a perfect fitand nice finish. By 
selling direct to you we save 
you the jobber’s and retailer’s 
profits, and no matter where 
you live we pay the express 
charges. 

Our new Fall and Winter 
catalogucisnowready. Itcon- 
tains over 100 illustrations with 
descriptions and prices of Jack- 
ets and Russian Blouses, from 

3.60 up; three-quarter length 
Walking Coats, 5 up; Box 
Coats, Coats and Jackets with 
belted and Watteau plaited 
backs; Newmarkets, $6.50 up; 
Fur Lined Jackets: Circulars, 
$8.50 a Plush Jackets and 
Sacque 
" $1.55 -: Children’s Cloaks, 

$3.95 up; Russian Blouse Suits, 
29.75 up; Reefer Suits; etc., etc. e will send you our 
catalogue by return mail, together with a 48 inch tape 
measure, hew measurement diagram, (which insures a 
perfect fit) and more than FORTY SA 
Proths and plushes from which we make the _—— 
to select from, on receipt of four cents postag: 





| 
Among our samples are the newest fabrics fa Impor- | 


ted and Domestic cloakings and suitings. We also sell 
cloakings and suitings by the yard. 

rite for our catalogue and samples to-day (men- 
tioning Toe Companton) if Fw oo > stylish, perfect 
fitting cloak or suit at a moderate pri 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK Cco., 
12 Wooster Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


, 








Price | ‘* Wort ha Guinea a Box” | 250. 4 


BEECHAM 


Dislodge Bile, 

Stir up the Liver, 
Cure Sick-Headache, 
Female Ailments, 
Remove Disease and 
Promote Good Health, 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 


Famous the world over. 
Ask for Beecham’s and take no others. 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box, 
New $n Depot, 365 Canal St. 














S of the | 


| [Adet.) 


Will He Get There? 


Great interest centres in the question, “ Will 
Capt. Andrews, the Sapolio Columbus, reach Palos 
in his little boat?” Last week we told of his start, 
and how pluckily he wrote by an incoming sailer 
which passed him many hundred miles from shore. 
Now we can add to that report the following news | 
item just as it was published in the Commercial 
of New York: 


SPOKE THE SAPOLIO. 


Captain Andrews Making His Way to 
Huelva and Palos. 
19 (Dalziel’s Special News).— 
from Corunna state that 
the steamer Vera Cruz, which arrived there on 
Aug. 11, from Havana, reported that on Aug. 5 
| she fell in with a small boat named Sapolio, manned 
by Captain William A. Andrews. 
| In answer to questions of the 
Cruz, te said he had sailed from Atlantic 
City, N. J., with the intention and hope of arriving 
at Huelva and Palos de Moguer, on the Riv Tinto, 
by next October, in time for the occasion of the 
public festivals in connection with the Columbus 
| centenary. 
| The captain of the Vera Cruz offered Andrews 
| any provisions he required, but the latter replied he 
| did not want any, and only desired to be reported. 
| It will be recollected that it was from Palos that 
| Gotumbus sailed in 1492 when he set out on his 
discovery of America. 


Advertiser, 


LONDON, Aug. 
Advices received to-day 








The above report was later confirmed by cables 
from Madrid, one of which said: 
| The captain of the Vera Cruz See Captain 
Andrews as hale and hearty. Captain Andrews, 
he says, resented a question as to whether he 
wished to be taken aboard the steamer, declaring 
that he was certain that he could reach Huelva 
without assistance in time for the October fétes. 
He asked only one favor—that the captain of the 
“Vera Cruz” should hand a letter to the American 
consul at the first Spanish port he entered. Captain 
Andrews then tied his letter to a piece of scrap 
}iron and threw it aboard the “Vera Cruz,” 
| after mutual farewells and wishes for a prosperous 


voyage the two vessels parted. 

On the following day, August 6th, the “Sapolio” 
| fellin with the German ship “Adolf,” Captain A. 
Scheepsma, who writes that on that date he sup 
lied Captain Andrews with “fresh water, fresh 
»yread, eggs and claret, also with a lantern and a 
length of line, captain and boat beeing all right.” 
We give it just as written, showing that our Ger 
man friend can be as liberal with his letters as 
| With the fresh bread, which must have proved so 
| grateful to the daring lone-voyager who carries no 
| fire, and on whom the baker doves not call in the 
| morning. 


* - 
| The New York Herald, in an editorial article on 
August 20th, rather unjustly commented on Captain 
Andrews’ trip. It said: 

The cable despatch published yesterday giving 
news of the intrepid Captain Anderson, of dory 
fame, has given enc ouragement, if not assurance, 
to his friends. * 

There can be no eneuttiie value in voyages of 
this sort and no results can come from them that 
are of much interest to the general public save the 
proof that a sixteen-foot boat may in exceedingly 
calm weather cross the Atlantic. * * ere 
Captain Anderson to prove by his attempt that a 


* * + 


and rapid in a small boat than in an ocean palace, 
then the community might be grateful. Most 
interest now centrés in the possibility of his 
finishing his -~ alive. 

7. * + * 

Just how C seine Andrews (not Anderson, as the 
Herald has it) could select sixty days of “exceed. 
ingly calm weather” remains for the Herald 
weather-makers to show. If this voyage draws 
out such an extraordinary contribution to marine 
science, it will almost equal the discovery of 
gravitation. But there are other things to be 
claimed in behalf of the venture, some of which 
are well stated in the following letter, written in 
reply to this criticism. 








. Y. HERALD, 


| Editor N 


Admitting that C ~ Andrews’ voyage may not 
benefit science, and that he may not convince 
travelers that a small boat is superior to an ocean 
| palace, I would contend that every passenger in 
| an Ocean Greyhound should sleep easier in his 
comfortable berth when he knows that the great 
sea has been successfully crossed in a cockleshell; 
and may not many lives be saved by this plain 





captain of the Vera | 


and | 


transatlantic voyage was infinitely more pleasant | 
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THE PARAGON maf "FOLDING. COIN PURSE. 


The most roomy and least bulky purse made. 
Ask your dealer for it, or I will send you sample a 


following prices, post paid : Morocco. Calf. S¢ at. 
No. 5x holds $4.00 in silver re | 8 SO 8 75 
4x 6.00 err 40 ir) 1.00 
= a? 10.00 * et) mT) 1.25 
2 ed 15.00 ** 65 1.25 1.75 


Sole Manufacturer, James S$. Topham, 1231 Penn. Ave., N. W., 
Mention paper. Send 4c. for Catalogue. Washington, D. 6. 


| _-= 
| 7s. 


ou Can 
ave Goal: 


Make a ton of coal worth 3 
p ton and quarter—general- § 
F ly more—consume all coal 3 
F gas, most of smoke—have 4 
Fno clinkers—quick fire— 
thot fire—Grocers sell for 
25 cents package of Kem- 
Kom—enough to treat ton 
coal— easy to apply as 
vater — absolutely harm- 
F less —If your grocer has- 
.n’t it, send name of grocer 
Fand six 2-cent stamps— 
we will send you trial 
p package. 


Standard Coal & Fuel Co., 
Devonshire Streets, Bost on. 
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KNEE- FA ANTS oUt: ALL FOR 
EXTRA PAIR PA 

and HAT to BAN aS .00. 
for Boys, ages 4 to 14 years. 


BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 

Strictly all-wool. Best of styles. Perfect-fitting. Great 
variety. Sample pieces of the goods the ‘‘Combinations” 
are made from and rules for measuring sent free to any 
address, Clothes sent to your pearest Express office, 
| C. 0. D., with privilege of éxamining before paying. If 
they do not suit you they will be returned at our expense. 

you cannot wait to see samples, send age, weight 

and height of boy, and size of hat, and we will send the 

“Combination” and guarantee the fit. Or if money and 
60 cents for postage is sent with the order, we will re 
fund all the money if clothes do not fit and satisfy. 
We sent out 7,500 of these outfits during the six months 
ending Aug. ist. We have letters of praise from mothers 
in every State in the Union. 

Pardon us for asking you to read only one 

Ketchum, Idaho, April 4, 92. 

PUTNAM CLOTHING House, Chicago, I 
| Combination Suit arrived safe ly. 








We are delighted 
with it, and rest assured you will hear from me again. 
| Please send catalogue to my addres, que oblige 
MR K. MORRILL. 
Our $15 Suits for Men, any ~% is preferred, best 
value in the world, sent on same terms as above. 
| Finely Illustrated Fall Catalogue of Men's & 
Boys’ C Sicthing and Furnishings sent free to any address. 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, il, 


“Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are made.” 


[00K AT THIS 


Lady’s Button Boot. We 
send a oa just like it (our own 
make) to any part of the U. S. on 
receipt of $1.50, in Cash, Postal- 
note or Money-order. We guaran- 
tee style, wear and fit. Sizes 14 to 
8, in half sizes. Widths C, D, and 
E; style of toe Opera or Com- 





object lesson, showing that a wooden boat is un- 
sinkable? On lake, and river, and bay, hundreds 
go down annually who Jose presence of mind be- 
cause they fail to realize this simple fact. And 
is there not a lesson to be learned in courage, in 
endurance and in good seamanship? Does not 
any man who successfully controls the elements, 
add to man’s confidence and benefit the whole | 
| community ? | 
will | 

| ouRLE aan ame ee BI VrIeS ain 

| 


Visitors to the World’s Fair, at Chicago, 
eagerly seek out this American Columbus “and see 
for themselves his little folding boat, the Sapolio, 
with which he is scouring the seas to show the | 
world that modern men and modern methods are 
far ahead of the year 1492. 

W. A. NUZUM, 








MON Sense. Send your size 
and we will fit you sure. 
This shoe would cost you 


2.50 in any retail store. 
f not well pleased you 
can have 
our money 
ack, or an- 


SALKINS & LASKEY, ocEL GRO EMEA BICYCLES HIE: Mass. 


se. GUNS a 






A BiCYcL cheaper t 
"er. 60. 


where. Before you — 
RIFLES $2.00 send stamp for 
WATCHES 









catalogue to 
Tue Powett & Green C Co, 
166 Main St., Cincinnati, 
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The Yeouth’s Companion is an illustrated week! 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1. 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional over pS gry ey is the number 
given for $1. are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Com ion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made ina Postomce Money Order, k 

Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 

NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 

in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are requi: 

to register letters whenever reques 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost; or else it.is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. - 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
wae send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
ris 

Renewals, —Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,— Remember that the peeReore 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your —— is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
201 Columbus Ave., Cor. Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


It is 
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For the Companion. 


CHOLERA. 


The world was never so small as it is to-day. 
Means of rapid transit are bringing all quarters 
of the globe closer and closer together. This 
result has its dangers as well as its advantages. 
The recent outbreak of cholera in European 
Russia, of whose daily advance we are made 
aware by cable, warns us that we have dangers to 
fear from a too close international relationship. 

The grave responsibility of keeping from our 
land the dreaded scourge of cholera rests upon the 
sanitary inspectors of our port cities, for it is only 
through a few great gates of commerce that we 
have reason to fear its introduction. 

Recent experiences with typhus fever in the port 
of New York have shown that there are weak 
points in our quarantine defences which should be 
remedied. When once these bulwarks are passed, 
the labor of disinfection is increased a thousand. 
fold. 

It should be the duty of the authorities to 
prepare beforehand for thorough inspection of all 
arriving vessels and for complete disinfection of 
all suspected freight and passengers. 

The usually easy-going American should not 
allow his good nature to modify the stringency of 
his maritime sanitary regulations. European 
officials are te be commended for their increasing 
vigilance in this respect, for it is by their efforts 
that the disease may be kept from shipping ports, 
whence it might be distributed by commerce. 

The disease called cholerine, which has lately 
been prevalent in and about Paris, has been 
watched with anxiety by the authorities, but there 
is every reason to believe that it is in no way 
connected with the genuine cholera. 

Probably cholera will never again ravage Europe 
as it has done in the past. Recent scientific inves- 
tigations, which have given us a closer knowledge 
of its nature and of the conditions favorable and 
unfavorable to its development, have contributed 
powerfully to render efficacious the efforts made 
to prevent its spread. 

Universal cleanliness, with good water and good 
drainage, would probably banish cholera from the 
earth; but under existing circumstances, when it 
has once started on its travels it requires the most 
stringent regulations to check its progress. 

While European ports are free from this disease, 
the United States can hardly be said to be menaced 
on her Atlantic coast. Nevertheless, prudence 
bids us make preparations to guard both our 
Pacific and Atlantic ports against such an insidious 
disease before the danger from it becomes immi- 
nent. 

a a 


LIFE IN CHINA. 


The singular conditions of life at Amoy, the 
metropolis of the great Chinese province of 
Fukien, have been the theme of an interesting 
report of the United States consul at that city, Mr. 
Bedloe. Amoy, which is a city of about a million 
people, and the centre of a densely populated 
region, is perhaps the cheapest place in the world. 
Workingmen live and support large families on 
fifteen cents a day, and are said to be as happy as 
workingmen anywhere. 

The daily fare of an Amoy workingman and its 
cost to him are about as follows: One and a half 
pounds of rice, costing three cents; one ounce of 
meat, one ounce of fish, two ounces of shell-fish, 
one cent altogether; one pound of cabbage or 
other vegetable, one cent; fuel, salt and oil, one 
cent; total, six cents. 

This is much better fare than many European 
laborers enjoy. In what little time the Amoy 
workingman can find from his toil, he flies kites, 
plays shuttlecock, and indulges in mild practical 
jokes on his friends. He goes to bed early, and 
worries about nothing. 

The wife and children of the Chinese family 
gather driftwood, edible sea-moss, shell-fish, 
mushrooms and dead branches. Some of the 
things they pick up they barter for rice and 














vegetables. 
provide in this way all the food of the family. 

Small boys earn a few copper coins by marching 
in religious processions, at funerals, wakes, 
exorcisms, weddings and other ceremonies. 

At eight years of age a boy begins his life-calling, 
which usually is the same as his father’s. Indeed, 
children in China begin to work as soon as they 
can walk. A boy or girl four years old will carry 
the baby “piggy-back” half an hour at a time, and 
mind it from dawn to dusk. 

The house is usually an independent structure, 
small, and containing two rooms—a living-room 
and a bedroom. The windows are small, high 
and nearly blocked up with wooden, iron or stone 
bars. The rent of a house of four or five rooms 
averages five cents a day. 

One of the saddest things about child life in 
China is the early encouragement of gambling on 
the part of the boys. On every street in the 
daytime and early evening may be seen groups of 
children around a peddler, gambling for cake, 
fruit, or a small amount of money. Gambling is 
the great curse of the Chinese people, robbing 
the workingmen of their savings and corrupting 
the politics of the country. 

In spite of their hard work and their few 
indulgences, Chinese children manage to be happy 
on the whole, as children will be the world over. 


OUT OF THE DITCH. 


On the first day of the Wilderness fight, says 
Major Wright, in “Glimpses of the Nation’s 
Struggle,” the adjutant of the One Hundred and 
Forty-Sixth New York was prostrated by a Minié 
bullet which shattered his left arm. He crawled 
into a ditch, across which the Confederate lines 
charged, and were repulsed. The ditch was soon 
filled with the wounded and unwounded of both 
armies. 


All that afternoon the fire was so hot that not a 
man dared to raise his head above the ditch. A 
majority of its occupants were Confederates, one 
of whom, an officer of the Tenth Virginia, ordered 
his men to spread blankets for the wounded 
adjutant, and to make him as comfortable as 
possible. 

As darkness drew on, the wounded adjutant told 
the Confederate officer that if he could get into the 
Union lines he could secure better medical attend- 
ance, and that, being wounded, he was not worth 
much as a prisoner. 

“If you can get there you are at liberty to do so,” 
— the Confederate. 

he adjutant exchanged cards and shook hands 
with the officer, and both men climbed out of the 
ditch, but on opposite sides. The adjutant reached 
the Union lines, where his arm was amputated and 
he was sent home. 


AN IMPERIAL RESCUE. 


Emperors and kings, when at home, are very 
much like other people, and it is doubtless in the 
small amenities of life that their real character 
shows itself most truly. An incident of the recent 
visit of the Emperor of Russia to his father-in-law, 
the King of Denmark, at the palace of Amalien- 
borg, is creditable to the Czar, though it put him 
for a moment in a ridiculous light. 


Early one morning, soon after the arrival of the 
Czar at Amalienborg, the sentinels who were 
guarding the garden of the palace were astonished 
to see the Emperor come running out of the palace 
in epee and shirt-sleeves, gesticulating wildly 
and shouting loudly. 

The soldiers knew not what to do. Had the 
autocrat of all the Russias lost his reason, or been 
attacked by some mysterious enemy? 

The Czar soon answered the question by rushing 
to a corner of the garden where a greet barking 
and howling was going on. From the window of 
his sleeping-room he had seen one of his big dogs 
make an attack on the favorite black cat of King 
Christian of Denmark, and without waiting to 
summon a servant or even to put on a coat, he had 
rushed out to rescue the cherished —. 

He saved the cat, and no doubt earned the lasting 
gratitude of the king, his host. 


STEERED A MIDDLE COURSE. 


A writer in Harper’s Magazine says that some 
years ago, when stage-travelling was more common 
in the White Mountain region than it is now, a 
well-known driver had a curious accident. The 
night was dark and cloudy, and both lamps upon 
his coach were brilliantly lighted. All at once he 
heard the gallop of an approaching horseman. 


The road was narrow, and the driver pulled up 
his team to let the man on horseback go by. The 
next instant there was a tremendous collision with 
his leaders, and he jumped from the box to see 
what could be the matter. 

It turned out that the other man, an lrishman, 
had ridden squarely between the leaders, and the 
three horses were floundering together in the mud. 
With muchdifficulty they were disentangled, and 
explanations were in order. 

“How in creation did you get in there?” asked 
the coach-driver. ‘“Didn’t you see my lights?” 

“Faith an’ I did,” said Pat; “an’ 1 thought I’d 
go between ’em.” 


SUMMER TRAVEL. 


The extremely humid weather made the past 
summer on the Atlantic coast an exceedingly 
uncomfortable one for sufferers from rheumatism. 
A gentleman who had been completely laid up 
with it was asked by an acquaintance, on his reap- 
pearance on the street: 


“Have you been travelling this summer?” 

“Not ee said the other. “You see my 
rheumatism did all the travelling this time.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, one day it was in my neck, the next it 
was in my legs, then it went to “~ back, and thence 
around to my hip-joints. Oh, it took a regular 
excursion every day, I assure you!” 


HE ‘WAS PRUDENT. 


Johnny had been out in the yard playing ball, 
says the New York Sun, and suddenly came in and 
sat down to read. 


His father looked up, and seeing that Johnn 
had his Sunday-school book in his hand, thought it 
time to question him. 

“What did you do with the ball?” 

“It went over the fence into Mr. Brown’s yard.” 

“Did you go over after it?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it went through the window.” 





Sometimes a woman and herchildren| For all purposes of a pain-reliever, for both in- 


ternal and external use, “Brown’s Household Panacea” 
is highly recommended. Price, 2% cents. [Adv, 


HOME STUDY. « tastscaege= 








course given by a at Student’s 

Home, by an old, reliable school. No 

experiment. 7 Years’ Success. Low rates and perfect 
faction. All ages and both sexes taught. It will pay 

to investigate. Send 6c. for Catalogue and Trial Lesson. 
Bryant & Stratton, 467 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Chautauqua System 


of Education offers a great variety of carefully 
directed courses of home reading and study. The 
special subjects for 1892-93 are American Diplomatic 
History, Greek History, Literature and Art. The 
course is definite, the books carefully chosen, and 
the reading apportioned by the week. More than 
two hundred thousand earnest people have found 
the Chautauqua Circle wonderfully inspiring and 
helpful. Persons, no matter how isolated, may en- 
joy all the privileges of membership. Address THE 
CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 








Thousands of Youth’s Companion families should have 


A Child’s Folding 
a | Bed. 


Think of It. 









Never in the 
way during the 
day. 

Easily moved 
about any room 

Well made, 
but very cheap. 





FREE Our handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, de- 
* scribing our commgayee line of Folding Beds as 
combined with Book Cases, Wardrobes, Writing Desk 
Dressing Cases, Chevals, Cabinets, etc., will be mail 
Sree to any address. 


The Gunn Folding Bed Co., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Largest Manufacturers of Folding Beds in the World, 
also Manufacturers of 
The Best Folding Bed at $25.00. 
The Cheapest Folding Bed at $10.00. 





1892-1893 
Fall and Winter Dress Goods, 


We shall open this month ten lines 
of serviceable Dress Goods at prices 
which will attract immediate attention. 
These goods*were manufactured solely 
for our house and are remarkable values : 

Four lines Mixed Cheviots, 50-in., $1.00 per yard. 

Three “ “ “i 50-in., 1.25 “ “ 

Two “ Covert Cloth, 50-in, 1.50 “ “ 

Samples sent on request. All orders 
sent to our Mail Order Department 
filled promptly and satisfactorily. 


James McCreery & 60,, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Children’s Hair, 
Adults’ Hair, 
Beautiful Hair, 
Hair Brushing, 
Hair Cutting, 
Hair Dryness, 
Hair Dyes, 
Dandruff, 





|and other chapters equally important 
and interesting :—a book of the greatest 
'value, and by most eminent Physicians 
}and Dermatologists who are authorities 
|in their special branches. 





You can have this book 
by veturn mail Free tf you 
will send your address to 
Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central Street, Boston. 
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CALIGRAPH’S 


NEW KEYBOARD. 


The greatest advance made in typewriters this year 
Call upon our agents in any large city. 
Send for Testimonial Letters and Information. 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, 
| HARTFORD, CONN. 


237 Broadway, New York. 
BRAS . 414 W. 4th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
* (612 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
| ENGLISH FACTORY, COVENTRY, ENGLAND, 
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The new Tan Silk Matek Address, 
lasse, lined with finest Silk 
Rhadames to match, and 
trimmed with best light 
Beaver. ‘ il 


Silk Matellasse Cloaks 


Owing to the great popularity of all kinds of silk fabrics, 
Silk Matellasse cloaks will be worn more this season than ever 


the finest line of these goods to be found at 


from $10.00 to $40.00 each. If you want new and original 
styles in Cloth, Plush or Silk Matellasse Cloaks, write at once 


Special Catalogue, Free, 


Showing a great variety of strictly desirable garments in Plain 
and Fur-Trimmed at lowest wholesale prices. 
fact that we have for years done the largest mail-order Cloak 
and Silk business in America, and we are so enthusiastic over 
our beautiful lines for this season that we are offering $750.00 
i in premiums to our customers. 


It is a well-known 


Write to-day for Catalogue. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Style “B” (Grand) especially are attracting world-wide notice. a 
Founded 1823, CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
A DESTROYED ROMANCE. 


Miss Sarepty Spears was sixty years old, yes, 
more than sixty, but she looked out upon the | 
world through eyes which were even quicker to | 
see a romance than they had been when, at the | 
age of twenty, Miss Sarepty had carried those 
eyes habitually cast down. 

She had never known what it was to ‘‘be kep’ 
comp’ny with,’’ but she had lived in other 
people’s romances, and apparently been perfectly 
content with the pleasure they afforded her. She 
was a good soul, liked and confided in by all the 
young people of Greenby. 

She had one other special liking, beside that 
for love-affairs; she ‘admired to go and set ina 
graveyard.”’ She never could explain why she 
liked it, for she was not a melancholy person by 
any means; there was no streak of morbidness 
in her nature. 

When she went over to Ridgetown to visit an 
old schoolmate who had settled there, she made 
inquiries as to the whereabouts of the town 
cemetery on the day after her arrival. 

Mrs. Hackett, her friend, had no taste for 
graveyards, and plainly said so. ‘They give me 
the creeps, Sarepty,’’ she remarked, frankly; 
‘but [’ll take you as far as the gate this afternoon, 
and you can go in and roam round jest as long as 
you feel to. There's a lot of old stones there, 
I’ve heard folks say.” 

She fulfilled her promise that afternoon, and 
having escorted Miss Spears to the cemetery gate, 
went upon her own errands. She was delayed, 
and arrived at home just at dusk. She hurried 
up the front walk, feeling that perhaps she had 
been a little remiss in her attentions to her visitor. 

Miss Spears was sitting in the living-room in 
almost total darkness. 

“Why, Sarepty,”’ said Mrs. Hackett, striking 
a match before she even untied her bonnet-strings, 
“why on earth didn’t you light up? I’m not 
makin’ a bit of comp’ny of you, you see, an’ you 
must act just as if you was to home. I hope you 
haven't caught a chill in that graveyard! How 
long have you been.back ?”’ 

“I like to sit in the dark,’’ said Miss Spears, 
blinking a little as the light from the lamp shone 
out into the room. ‘1 should say I’d been home 
about half an hour, ’Miry. I had a beautiful 
time in the cemetery. 

“I wandered ‘round,’ she continued, as Mrs. 
Hackett seated herself with an air of polite 
interest and began to take off her wraps, ‘‘until 
I got to a little corner of the cemetery that seemed 
to be kind of neglected. There were jest a few 
old stones, away from the rest of the graves, an’ 
they were pretty well covered with moss, so I 
couldn’t make out the inscriptions at all, till I 
come to one that appeared to have been better 
taken care of than the rest. 

“I scraped away some moss that hid a piece of 
the inscription, till I finally got it clear, so I could 
make out what it said. This was the way it 
read,” said little Miss Spears, fixing her eyes on 
the ceiling : 

“*To the memory of Addie Gregg, who died at 
the age of nineteen, this stone is erected by the 
loving hands of Wilson Peters, January 12, 1820.’ 

“As I stood there,” said Miss Sarepty, clasping 
her hands in her earnestness, “I could jest see 
what a cheerless day it most likely was when 
poor Wilson Peters put up that stone. Probably 
he wasn’t much more’na boy, himself. I presume 
the young gal died of consumption, an’ I see the 
name of Gregg on two other stones near there, so 
no doubt her pa and ma had died before. 

“P’r’aps she an’ Wilson Peters was to have 
been wed that very winter. I must have stood 
there a long spell, for I got to thinkin’ how sad it 
was sech a blight should have fell on young 
Peters’s life!” 

At this point Mrs. Hackett opened her mouth 
as if to speak, but Miss Spears did not notice it. 

“He must, of course, be dead by this time,”’ 
continued Miss Sarepty, ‘unless he has lived to 
be a very old man, much older than common. 

“I presume things was too painful for him to 
stay here, though, for I searched the cemetery 
through, an’ I couldn’t find a stone bearin’ his 
name anywheres. I shall always think of him 
as bein’ constant to his first love, for he must 
have seen that the stone was took good care of 
for years. It looks so much better than any of 
the others in that lot.” i 

As Miss Spears relapsed into thoughtful silence, 
Mrs. Hackett gave a little cough. 

“Did you say Wilson Peters was the name?” 
she asked, 

“Yes,” replied Miss Sarepty, eagerly. “Oh, 
can you tell me anything about him, ’Miry ?” 
— Sarepty,” responded Mrs. Hackett, 

uy, “an’ I reckon I’d better; for though it'll 
Spoil your story, you may ketch cold some day 





company, for Addie Gregg wasn’t a gal, he was a 
boy. His given name was Adoniram, an’ he was 
fust cousin to Wilson. He an’ Wilson was 
friendly as boys, an’ Addie was a great fav’rite 
with Grandma Peters. 

“You see Wilson’s second wife was a connection 
of Mr. Hackett’s,—my husband,—an’ she told me 
about that stone an’ Addie Gregg. She was quite 
an old lady when she told me, seemed to me, 
though I s’pose she was about as old as I am 
now. Addie took a fever an’ died, an’ Grandma 
Peters insisted on havin’ the stone cut an’ 
inscribed an’ put up at her expense. 

‘She was kind of queer an’ notional, an’ she’d 
set so much by Addie that his pa an’ ma let her 
have her way. They were comfortably-off folks, 
an’ lived to within my recollections. When the 
cemetery was fust made, that part where the 
Gregg lot is was considered to be the best, but it’s 
been left to one side of late years. Mr. Hackett’s 
fust wife is buried near there, I b’lieve. 
| ‘Wilson Peters isa little close-natered, but he’s 
|had three exc’llent wives, an’ they’ve all took 
| pride in keepin’ that stone in good order. His 
| present help-meet is well-meanin’, but she’s a 

little inclined to be easy, an’ let things go,—other 
things beside the stone,—but she’s sickly now 
anyway, an’ it aint to be expected she’d remember 
| everything. 
‘An’ now,” concluded Mrs. Hackett, mercifully 
forbearing to look at poor little Miss Spears, who 
sat in a stunned heap on the sofa, quite unable to 
| speak, “I guess we'll go right about gettin’ 
| supper. You need somethin’ warmin’, Sarepty, 
I’m sure!” 


Evizapetu L. Goup. 
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CHANCE BARGAINS. 


There are few better opportunities for seeing 
varying expressions of countenance than at the 





occasional auction sales of uncalled-for packages | 


}at an express or baggage office. Some bidders 
|are never willing to display their purchases; but 
| others are quite ready to run the risk of affording 
|amusement to the bystanders whom they have 
| outbidden, and obligingly open and display the 
| prizes they have secured. 

A really valuable article, from a lack of 
attractiveness in its wrappings, may bring a very 
| small sum; while the bids will probably be fast 
}and furious for something which turns out to be 
| nearly worthless. 

One eccentric gentleman never misses one of 
these auction sales if he can povsibly help it, and 
|a good-sized cabinet in his house is filled with 
| articles he has bought in this way. 

| Visitors are always invited to examine the 
contents of this cabinet, whose owner has an 
amusing story to tell in connection with each of 
his acquisitions. He invariably calls special 
| attention to two articles, those for which he paid 
| respectively the largest and smallest sums. 

| One of them is a ring made of several different 
varieties of gold, which was evidently sent from 
some Western miner to a friend in the East, who 
never could be found. For this curiosity, which 
| was in a common wooden box of small size, he 
| paid five cents. 

| The other article, for which he paid nearly 
| three dollars, is a pair of enormous and well-worn 
| rubber overshoes which had probably been sent 
|as a joke to some one who never claimed them. 
| They occupy the most prominent position in the 
| cabinet, and lead to many suppositions about the 
giant who must have worn them. 
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MARRIED ON THE TRAIN. 


A prominent railroad man of Chicago received 
what he thought ‘‘a queer request for a free pass”’ 
not long ago, according to the St. Louis Globde- 
Democrat. It was preferred by a conductor on 
the line. 


He requested a pass to one point for a young 
lady, a Miss , and from that point to Chicago 
for the same young lady as Mrs. , his own 
name. I asked a question or two, and allowed 
the passes. 

He was on his regular run, and did not care to 
be idle for a day, even though he was to be 
married. His new home in Chicago was already 
nicely furnished, and the young lady was to meet 
him at the station where her parents lived. 

A minister was to get aboard at the same sta- 
tion, and the ceremony was to be performed on 
the train. The programme was carried out in 
due order, the only drawback being that the 
service was a little longer than had been allowed 
for, and it was found necessary to interrupt it for 
two minutes while the conductor—the bridegroom 
—made a station. 

The train crew served as witnesses, the passen- 
gers made up a purse for the bride, and, all inall, 
as the narrator of the story remarks, it was 
almost an ideal wedding for a railroad man. 
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LOOKING UP. 


“Father Taylor’? was one of the men who 
knew how to say things so that they cannot be 
forgotten. He once went to a conference at which 
his ministerial brethren compared notes as to the 
state of religion in their respective parishes. 


Presently Father Taylor was called upon to 
report for a town in which he had lately been 
laboring, a town somewhat noted for the low 
state of religion in it. 

“Oh,” said Father Taylor, ‘religion is looking 
up in —.” 

The answer occasioned much surprise. 
‘‘How is that ?’’ inquired the leader. 
any general awakening in the church ?”’ 

“No.” 

‘“‘Any special interest on the part of those out- 





“Is there 


standin’ y side the church ?”” 
“in round in graveyards, thinkin’ up “No.” 
a Wilson Peters is alive at this present . oa then, jt a you mean when you say 
inute, an’ livin’ wi : : iat religion is ‘looking up’ in ——? 
ee some od with his fourth wife. But that “Why.” said Father Taylor, dryly, “religion 
pect to Addie Gregg. is flat on its back in ——, and it has to look up, 


“Addie Gregg an’ Wilson Peters never kep’ 





if it looks anywhere.” 
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Send to UFFORD & SON, 
12 West Street, Boston, for circulars of 
DIES mane MACHE DRESS FIGURES” 
> WARRANTED EXACTLY ONE’S SIZE AND SHAPE. 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


In New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, easily 
and quickly earned. Limited number of seholarships. 
For particulars write JAMES D. BALL, Pub- 
lisher, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ANALYSIS OF 
DRINKING WATER, 


with opinion of the sanitary quality of sample, $15.00. 
CLEAN RECEPTACLE FURNISHED, 
with directions for proper collection of water. 
KELLEY & DURKEE, 
450 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

Wall Paper Fabrics, &c., tested for Arsenic, $1.00 each. 
Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, etc., at the 
BOSTON COMMER- 

CIAL COLLEGE, 

1 Beacon Street, 

(Corner of Tremont St.,) 
Boston, Mass. 
Thor 


Individual attention. r- 4 A N f) 














BOSTON. 
Largest & Most Successful in the World. 


Will Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 6th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teachers and assistants, elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

HE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, full of diligence and zeal. 

THE DISCIPLINE is of the highest order and 





ough instruction. Cire. free 
Students assisted to positions 


Headache 





Vika alltoknow 

the inestimable val- 
ue of the Harmless Veg 
etable Remedy 





Cured SS 
E N: e is the of any Com- 

u re KEFALINE, | gmercial School in the world. ’ 
which has proven an | THE REPUTATION of this school for origt- 


mality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed. 

SPECIAL COURSE, Shorthand, Type Writ- 
ing, Ci ition and Corr lence may be taken 
as @ special course. 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
its — complete the varied inducements to attend 
this school. : 

BUILDING, 68 Washington Street, Boston, 

en daily after Aug. 22, from gtillzo’clock. 

ROSPECTUS post free. 


effective relief for head. | 

ache of any kind from 

any cause. Warranted 
to contain no morphine, anti-pyrine or drugs in any 
form. We will, for a short time, send by mail to any 
address a free sample upon request. Write to 
KEFALINE CO.,, 2! Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


FRAZER crease 


BEST IN THE WORLD, Its wearing 

unsurpassed, actually outlasting three boxes of any } 

other brand. Not affected by Bs t2-GET THE | 

GENUINE, FORSALE BY DEALERS GENERALLY. 

ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS & CO., Agents for New England. 
3 Central Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


NOT Exactly 10° Below ZERO, 


BUT 
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qualities are j 





a matchless Takes the 
aALWw AYS COLD. tollet article. fire out of 
STOVE LIFTERS, 
ALASK POKERS& KNOBS. Sunburn. 


For sale by Druggists, 
soand 2s cent bottles, 
Small size by mail,35c. 
saps by mail, toc. 
C. H. &. J. Price, 
Salem, Mass, 


Heavily Nickel Plated. On sale by all 
Stove and Hardware dealers. or sample by mail, 
30cents. ALASKA KNOBS are used only 
on first-class stoves, and are cold in use. 


MADE ONLY BY 
TROY NICKEL 


WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 
Furs! Furs! 





Ww ANTED.— Agents everywhere to sell warranted 

Nursery Stock on salary. No experience neces- 

sary. W. D. CHASE & CO., Geneva, N. Y. 

] OSTON Stammerers’ Institute and Trainin 
School. Always open. All impediments in speech 

cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 

¢) ™C., and 2c. for postage will buy the World's Fair 

ya ‘oilet Pin and Needle Case, worth 





e) Combination 
$1.00. G. H. WRIGHT, room 435, 53 State St., Boston. 
l 1 ( FOREIGN STAMPS, all different, sent 
for 10c. Rare stamps on approval, packets, 
sets, etc. Hore Stamp Co., Box 1384, Providence, R. I. 
CTAMPS.—i9 Varieties, 5c. 300 varieties, $1.00. 
\ Sheets at 3) per cent. commission. Cash for collec 
tion. HARVARD STAMP CO., North Cambridge, Mass. 
OSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. Year 
opens Oct. 4th. Address for Catalogue, MOSES 
TRUE BROWN, M. A.,7A BEACON STREET, BosTON, Mass. 
QHORTHAND, Typewriting, Book-Keeping, etc., 
at the Boston Commercial College, No. 1 Beacon St., 
cor. Tremont St., Boston. Open throughout the year. 
Ye by WANTED.— Male and Female, for 
ye Victor Broiler and Fry Pan. Best in market. 
Smokeless and odorless. Exclusive territory_given. 
Large Profits. Leavitt & Co., 149 Pearl Street, Boston. 


] 2IC YCLES and other premiums GIVEN AWAY 
) besides a cash commission. Every boy and girl can 
secure something. For particulars address HENDRY X’S 
COMPENDIUM OF BOOK-KEEPING, 176, BATH, N. Y. 


LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty. Furs dyed and made over 
into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, 


The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England, 
15 & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON. 


CONSUMPTION 


and all lung diseases in the earl ptages, pre- 
vented and cured by the use of Wine ester’s 
HYPOPHOSPHITEOF LIMEANDSODA 
Itisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the most delicate stomach. 














Send for Circular. Price $1.00 per bottle. V EE MONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 

SOLD BY DRUGGIsTsS. Opens Sept. 6th. A first-class school for both sexes. 

Prepares for any college. Admission on_ certificate. 

PREPARED ONLY BY Military drill, gymnasium, laboratories. Fully equipped. 

WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists Helpful home life. Terms moderate. Send for catalogue. 
162 William St., N. ¥. GEO. A. WILLIAMS, Ph. D., Principal. 





‘Let the National Flag Float over every 


Schoolhouse in the Country.”’ 
From the President's Proclamation for Columbus Day. 








In July the President, in obedience to an Act of Congress, issued a Proclamation to the people 
of America setting apart October 21, the 4ooth Anniversary of the Discovery of America, as a 
Holiday, to be observed with suitable exercises in all the Schools of the land. The Official 
Programme for this School Celebration was published in THE COMPANION, Sept. 8; did you read it? 

In his Proclamation the President said: 

“Let the National Flag float over every schoolhouse in the country, and the exercises be such as 
shall impress upon our youth the patriotic duties of American citizenship."’ 


Has your school yet obtained its Flag for this great Celebration? If not, show this to your 
Teacher. Ask your Teacher to send to us for our Flag Certificates. By the sale of these Flag 
Certificates for 10 cents each to the friends of the pupils, your school can raise money for its Flag 
in one day. By this method we have assisted 26,000 Schools to get Flags. We send 100 Cer- 
tificates free to any Teacher. 

The Official Programme for the National Columbian Public School Celebration will be sent to 
your Teacher on application. Your School will not let itself be left out of the Celebration. It 


must have a Flag. 
Address THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 











Co. 


“Old friends, old wine, old 
books” —these are all com- 
mended to us as of a value not 
to be equalled. 

Yet there are some old things 
which are distinctly objection- 
able. Many a lady, who, last 
Spring, decided that ‘those car- 
pets will do till Fall,” will un- 
doubtedly readily agree with this 
statement. What was left un- 
done in the Spring in the way 
of placing new 


CARPETS 


Or upholstery goods in the 
home, should now be attended 
to in anticipation of Winter's 
coming social “ functions.” 





[From the Boston Journal.) 
TO BE RELIED UPON. 





pw Fi, bought it at So-and-So’s and I know it is all 
ie iat is worth a good deal for a business concern to 
establish such a feeling of confidence in the minds 
of its customers. One of the cardinal principles 
with representative houses—such, for example, as 
Messrs. John H. Pray, Sons & Co., the well-known 
carpet and u holstery dealers of 658 W ashington 
Street, opposite Boylston Street—is to make none 
but absolutely accurate statements to all customers. 
Square dealing always pays. 


WRITE US regarding YOUR OWN 

needs. Our expe- 
rience and our ADVICE are FREELY at 
your command. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Go., 


658 Washington S&t., 
Opposite Boylston Street, Boston. 


HUMBERT SOAP. 
IMPORTED. 
(Natural Green Color.) 
Made at Port Maurice, Italy, from 
pure Olive Oil. Best and Safest for 
Bath and Toilet use. 


A Bath with HUMBERT SOAP is a luxury. 
Smooth and Delicate as Velvet. 
PURIFYING, HEALING, SOOTHING. 
For Sale by Grocers and Druggists. 


WILLIAM H. RAYMOND GROCERY CO., 


Sole importers, 
45 COMMERCIAL ST., BOSTON. 






























poet free by 


St Louis StAmpinG Co 
«BEEKMAN ST. N.Y. 
134 North Street, Boston. 











Seudee’s 


Pure 
Leaf 
Lard 
For Thaniaistving, 


Don’t offer your friends pie in the 
crust of which is impure lard or any 
concoctions put up as substitutes. 

Nothing can equal the Pure Leaf, 
tried out in the old-fashioned way. 

All our Pure Leaf Lard is kettle- 
rendered. 

Our name on the package a guarantee of purity. 
JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1842. Incorporated 1892. 








Chautauqua Literary 
and OCientific Circle. 


READINCS FOR 1892-93. 


GRECIAN HISTORY, 
by James Richard Joy, 12mo. 


CALLIAS ; a Tale of the Fall of es 
by A. 3. Church, 12mo.. - 1.00 


THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN 
POWERS, by William E. Curtis,12mo. 1.00 


GREEK ARCHITECTURE AND SCULP- 
TURE (Illustrated), had Smith & Red- 


- $1.00 


ford, 12mo. . .50 
CLASSIC GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH, 

by William C. Wilkinson, 12mo.. . 1.00 
A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES, 

by Geo. P. Fisher, .  . -60 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, published itt. 
Contains a large portion of the re- 
quired reading for the year.. . . 2.00 


The C. L. £.C. offers the only succ weet for popu 
lar education. The books are substantially boun in 
cloth, of uniform size, og a the ne the year’s 
reading costs but 37 00. for books, circulars and 
special terms to clubs, to 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, 88 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Glenwood Ranges, 


STOVES AND FURNACES have received the 
HIGHEST AWARD. in the gift of any New England 
Institution. GOLD MEDALS at two succeeding exhibi- 
tions of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics Asso- 
ciation. A deserved compliment to highest grade. 





Sold by leading Stove Dealers. 
Special to Companion Readers. 


If your dealer does not, keep these Ranges, send us. his 
name on a postal card and we will send you our hand- 
some book that will tell you all about stoves. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 





Omfort Powder 





They Smile Now. 


I received a sample of ‘Comfort Powder” a few days 
ago and have used it on my children with best of re- 
sults. My Baby was troubled with‘a — sore neck and 
was cr te nearly all the time. I applied the powder 
according to directions, and found that it did “heal” the 
skin as you claim 

About a week ago I went into a neighbor’s house and 
found the baby 1 tg with pain from a sore on its 
face and one on the neck. J, on some of my Comfort 
Powder and the Baby quiet down almost immediately. 
A few days later I found the sores all healed. It wasa 
Salt Rheum trouble. Please acce = i end for the 
benefits I have received from the 

. F. FRENCH, MANCHESTER, N. H. 

P.S. I have influenced a number of friends to pur- 

chase Comfort Powder. I believe in it. 


Sold by all Druggists. 





Do You 








wish for good clothes for the little ones? 


We 


are sure you do, so we call. your attention to our 


excellent values. 


Children’s 2-piece Short Pant 


Suits, ages 5 to 15, prices $5.00 and $6.00. 
Boys’ (long pant) Suits, ages 14 to 18, prices 


$8.00, $10.00, $12.00 
the latest styles and 


and $15.00. They are all 
best workmanship, made 


from the most reliable woolens. 


We make 


special 


efforts in filling mail 


orders from Companion readers. 


Browning, King & Co., 


700 Washington St., Cor. Kneeland, Boston. 


F. C. GARMON, Manager. 





Will Not Wash 





Good 





or cleanse clothing without labor; but it is the 
Best Laundry Soap made, is perfectly pure 
and will not injure the finest fabrics. 


Will Not Clean 





Will 


it pure and 





your house without work; but it will leave 


wholesome, if properly applied, 


without damaging paint or varnish. 


Will Not Cure 





Soap 





all skin diseases; but 
purify the skin so that nature can work, and 


it will cleanse and 


that is all any soap can do. 








WHEREVER USED 


“It Fills the Bill.” 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Every First-class Grocer keeps it or should. 
If you cannot get it in your vai send us the 
name of your grocer on a and we will 
send you a beautiful picture yor’ your trouble. 

















GEORGE E. MARSH & CO., 





Manufacturers, Lynn, Mass. 


SEPTEMBER 2%, 1892, 








Bensporp’s 


Cocoa 


PURE-SOLUBLE—DELICIOUS. 
COMPARISON PROVES SUPERIORITY. TRY IT. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 

Free Trial Sample on receipt of address by 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 





Put it alongside any other 
salt and see the difference. 


Worcester 
Salt 


has a cleaner, whiter look, 
and a more even grain. 
s better every way. 


Nash, Whiton & Co., New York. 








“Old things 
have passed away.” 

The new quick-winding Wa- 
terbury watch requiresabout 
five seconds to wind. It is 
cased in coin-silver, and gold 
filled, cases. 

Stem-set, and jeweled 
movement, make it a perfect 
timepiece. Far better than 
any cheap Swiss watch. 

It is still a low-priced 
watch, but never “given 
awa 


Bvery, jeweler asile itin various 
th for ladies and 


pA. 2 
Or VITAL INTEREST IS THE 


ite S 


A System WorTH STUDY IS THE 











Richmond i ‘Stove Co., Co., Norwich, Conn. 
ISAAC COFFIN & CO., 
52 Sudbury St., Sole Agents for Boston. 


“Itisa Sin to Steal a 


Pin, 
To steal a ‘tater’ thats 


a greater.” 


Such homely phrases as this Puritan aphoris™ 
did much toward moulding moralsinthe past. T)« 
degeneracy of modern times extends even [ 
“Pins.” You, everybody, has experienced the pet- 
ty annoyance, and all the more vexing becaus 
petty, of usinga poor pin. Recognizing this, t 
oldest and largest manufacturers of pins in tlic 
country have issued a brand that is simply perie:: 
and callitthe*Puritan.” Every store should kec) 
them. Ask for and insist on getting the ‘Puritan’ 
Pins. Sample card free to any address. 


American Pin Company 
Waterbury, Conn. 
























